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them to The Journal. 
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Production the largest. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Quotations made. 
Delivered Anywhere. 


ROOFING SLATE 
CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
x prices. Write to us for fllus- 

trated catalogue of designs. 

We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Teachers are Expected to Know 
Everything! 


Every teacher should know that text books, 
new.or second hand, may be obtained at cut 


prices of 
Cc. M. Barnes Co. 
262 Wasash Ave. - - (CHICAGO 
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Thinking of June Commencement? 


and GOWNS 
for High School Graduating Classes 


atford a democratic, appropriate and becoming uniform, doing 
fuss and -expefise and unequal effect of the usual 
yvraduating dress. Sure to Pl 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL. 


Cotrell & Leonard 
Albany, N. Y. . 


“Solid Slate Blackboards” 


“Last forever” 


~The Excelsior Slate Company 
Pen.Argyl, Pa. 


<a DRAWING IN COLOR 


Is of particular interest to the little ones. The use of Colored Crayons as a 
medium offers the possibilities to the pupil of making the drawing resemble the 
original without translation of tone. Ese Dixon Company have just placed 
on thé market three new colors: Light Blue, Van-dyke Brown, and a new bright 
Carmine Red. They are the best medium to use in all branches of Nature Study, 
Historic Ornament, Studies of Plant Life or any reproductions from Nature. 


A sample box containing seven colors will be sent to an 
this advertisement. y teacher that will mention 


Systematic Collections, Mineral 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
ogy 
Geology, Zoology For Schools of 
all Grates, Lantern Slides, Ete. 


Relief Maps 


eral Rocks, Invertebrate Animals t up in yteeg 
and accompanied with model tex 
are in ev 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, G12 17th St., N. W., Washington, B.C. 


For PERFECT CONTROL of LIGHT use 


Johnson’s Window Shade Adjuster 


BETTER THAN BLINDS—% THE COST 
A Great Many FINE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND HOS- 
PITALS have been furnished with & 
COMPLETE on them 
The Shadé Roller is Adjusted’to any Position in window. 
z NO RODS OR CHAINS TO RUST 
Send for booklet and freesample of The Joh 


R. R. JOHNSON, ®ANDOLPH STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHNSON'S 
SHADE 
ADJUSTER 


The RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music or Penmanship. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & 

63 E. Sth Street, NEW YORK 

Write us for samples and Prices on Century Pens. 
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of the United States ertainly be of grea’ 
Most Rev. D. FALGONIO, Archb., Apostolic Delegate. 


What is said of Che Journal: 


“T wish you success in your good enterprise.” 


“‘It has long seemed to me that there is a great work in 
this country for a well edited Catholic school journal and it 
gives me much pleasure to know that you have undertaken to 
provide us with one. 

Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 

“The Catholic School Journal is a great improvement up- 
on old methods, a step forward in the right direction. It has 
our best wishes and we oe that all teachers and pastors 
will give it the support and help to which its noble efforts for 
the betterment of Catholic education are entitled.” 

Rt. Rev. Camillus Maes, Bishop of Covington. 

“My attention has been drawn to the Catholic School 
Jo ournal, It is worthy of the warmest commendation, and I 

ope to see a copy i in eeweey school in the Diocese of Duluth.” 

ames McGolrick, Bishop of Duluth. 

“TI believe that teachers would press by the Catholic 
School Journal and I shouid be glad if all the schools in this 
dio ese would subscribes for it.”’ 

CRt. Rev. George Montgomery. Bishop of Monterey and Los 
Angeles. 

‘Please to find enclosed my check for $5. to pay for The 
Journal for five years from the beginning. I am not likely to 
live five years longer, but my successor will have the reading 
of it, and he may. be tempted to pay fer another five years.”’ 

t. Rev. B. J. McQuaid, Bishop of Rochester. N. Y. 

“Please nad The Catholic School Journal for one year, with 
all back numbers.” 

Rt. Rev. Thos. D. Beaven, Bishop of Springfield, Mass. 

“It has my best wishes and I hope it will do a great deal 
of good—as it can. 

t. Rev. S. G. Messmer, Archp, of Milwaukee. 

“The Catholic | School Journal is a most admirable pub- 
lication and deserves the patronage of all who have charge 
of Catholic schools. It meets a great want and meets it 
most admirably.” 

Mt, Rev, P. J. Riordan, Archbishop of San Franciso. 

“I cheerfully recommend your Catholic School Journal 
for use in all our schools, It is instructive, entertaining 


and edifying.” 
Rt. Rev. Henry Gabriels, Bishop of Ogdensburg, N. Y 


“We cheerfully add otir approval of The Catholic School 
Journal. <A school journal has become a necessity for 
teachers, and conducted on Catholic lines it should be a 
welcomed visitor in every parish school.” 


raised and so — recommended by several 
ly t udvantage to ourCatholic 


“T am pleased to add my word of commendation to the many 
the “ Catholic School Journal” has received from the Bishops 


the United States.” 


Mt, Rev. John M. Farley, Archbishop of New York, 
~ “The Catholic Scheol Journal is a timely publication of great 
value for pastors and teachers. It deserves the encourage- 


ment of all the friends of Catholic education.” 
Rt. Rev. James Schwebach, Bishop of LaCrosse, Wis. 


“I gladly give my approbation to the excellent Catholic 
School Journal, so useful to all those who are interested in 
the education of i  gaacannace youth. I hope it will receive the 


support mS deserves 
t. Rev. Frederick Eis, Bishop of Marquette, Mich, 


“The Catholic School Journal should be welcomed by all 
zealous Catholic school teachers, as a great help toward ad- 
vancing the standard of our parochial schools. I shall be 


happy to recommend it to our teachers.” 
t. Rev. James Trobec, Bishop of St. Oloud. 


“T trust that he may receive the support that the work 
deserves.”’ Rt. Rev. P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Chicago. 
“There is a place for your paper and it should be well sup- 


ported.” 
Rt. Rev. John J: Hennessy, Bishop of Wichita, Kans. 


“Your undertaking i is an important and necessary one. 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, Bishop of Los Angeles, Cal 


“Best wishes for the success of the Journal.” 
Rt. Rev. W. J. Stang, Bishop of Fall River, Mass.= 


“T welcome the appearauce of your Catholic School Jour- 
nal, as an excellent advance along the lines of educational im- 


provement. 
Rt. Rev. John J. Monaghan, Wilmington, Del. 


“I wish yousuccess in yournew and worthy undertaking.” 
Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, Bishep of Scranton. 


“The Catholic School Journal is highly appreciated by 
our school sisters who look eagerly for it. We did not just 
realize the need of such a journal till yours came and 


cusimed attention. Success in your laudable work.” 
t, Rev. M. Tierney, Bishop of Hartford, Conn 


“The Rt. Rev, Bishop Cosgrove is well pleased with the 
Catholic School Journal and hopes that tt will have the cir- 
culation to which both the intrinsic merit of the magazine 
and the cause for which it is published, entitled it.” 

Bishop Cosgrove, Davenport, Iowa. 

“The Bishop is much pleased with the copies of The 
Catholic School Journal he has seen, and wishes you the 


Rt. Re v. Ignatius F. Horstmann, Bishop of Cleveland 
‘Wishing success to your valuable Journal.” 
Ri ishop of Burlington, Vt, 


t. Rev. T. J. Michaud, 


support and the success you deserve for undertaking a 
long-needed work.” 


Bishop Chatard, Indianapolis, Ind. 


—l—_NMany other Prelates ig shown their approval of The Journal by sending in subscriptions. —_- 


“The Sisters of Mercy, who have cha 
of our schools, are highly elated with The 
Journal. Your method meets with my on 
qualified approval because it is not only 
timely and full of interest, but also skill- 
ful and eminently practical.’ '—Rev. J. 
— St. Stephen’s church, Cincinna- 

0. 

“Accept best wishes for the success 
of your le able work to advance the in- 
terests of our Catholic parish schools.”— 
Thomas McMil lan, .8.P., New York 

y. 

“TI wish ay every success.”—Rev. M. P. 
J., Creighton University, Oma- 

“You are on the right trail.”—Rev. James 
Kirwin, Rector, Cathedral, Galveston, Tex. 


“I like The Journal very much.”— 
J. Finn, 8.J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Assuring you of my best wishes.’’—Bro- 
ther Maurelian, Manhattan College, New 
York City. 


“It certainly merits success.”—Rev. Louis 
Coane Walsh, Supt. Catholic schools, Boston, 


will have to work very 
to keep up to the standard you have al- 
ready made.”“—Rev. trnest Van Dyke, St. 
Aloysius Rectory, Detroit, Mich. 


“The Journal deserves success and ought 
to be a powerful influence for the develop- 
ment of Catholic schools.”"—Rev. J. 
Burns, ar C., Holy Cross College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


you will meet with continued 
R Dumtach St. Ignatius’ 
. Dumbach, 8.J., lus’ 
College, Chicago, IIL 


“Wishing you and The Journal all pros- 
Superior, Ursuline Con- 
vent, Brown Co., Ohio. 


“We heartily wish success for The Cath- 
olic School Journal.’—Notre Dame Con- 
vent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The in The Journal are. 


practical ted. We shall take 
pleasure RI aiding it to the success it so 
well me - paras ers of Providence, St. 

“We Prins our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of The Catholic School Journal.”— 
ee of Christian Institute, Laprairie, 
an 


“May God’s blessing be on your worthy 
undertaking, is the prayer of Sisters of 
Charity, B.V.M., Kansas City, Mo. 

“For our Catholic teachers such a jour- 
nal is a a M. erkl, 
Beatrice, Neb. 

“We are ee. with your undertaking 
and wish it ev success.”—Dominican 
Sisters, Wis. 

“You have caught the right anata, 
—Brother Philadelphia, P: 

e. Joseph, Epiphany school, Philadelphia, 

“I have examined The Catholic School 
Journal with interest and find it ideal in 
every respect.’—Henry Coyle, Editor Week- 
ly Bouquet, Boston, Mass. 

“Thank God, I have lived to see the ey 
when I could subscribe for a Catholic 
school journal.”—Sister M. Petronilla, Ke- 
waunee, IIl. 


“We welcome The Catholic School Jour- 
nal; it is certainly needed.’"—St. Joseph’s 
convent, ja, Pa. 


“We are delighted with The Journal and 
would rather give up any of the other jour- 
nals, a yours. It is just what we want. 
Thank Godi—a Gatholte schoo! journal has 

ame, ncent’a Orphanage, Tacony, 


“We wish much success to your under- 
taking in the cause of Catholic education.” 
—St. Joseph’s Convent, Dubuque, Ia. 

‘Deo Gratias! One ideal realized—sub- 
scription for a Catholic school journal,”"— 
Ursuline Convent, Youngstown, Ohio. 


“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Sisters of Loretto, Toronto, Ohio. 


“We are glad to subscribe for a Catho- 
lic educational paper.”—Dominican Sisters, 
Springfield, Ky. 

“We wish The Journal wide circulation 
and every. success.” ciscan Convent, 
Norfolk, Va. 


“We co: tulate 


ou on your 
taking." Tsuline and, 


sters, Cumber!l: 


Academy, 


“We heartily endorse The Journal and 
Mary’s 


its worthy cause. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
leased with The Journal.”— 
Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“May God’s blessing attend your worthy 
Convent, Kane, 


“We _ are 


“I hope you will reach’ every school 
in Pan-America and be the blessed or 
ator of uniformity. in paro jal 
oe A. Meuwese, Mt. Carmel, 


“Permit our congratulations to you for 
supplying a@ necessity to Catholic teach- 
.’'—St. Ann’s Convent, Lachine, Can. 


pet are pleased with The Journal and 
wish it of st 
Francis, La Fayette, Ind. 


“The Journal is a good thought and P 
hope you will be successful in en ty it 
out as you have theca it. It will fill a 
decided want in the cause of Catholic ed- 
ucation.”—Very Rev. tin Thomas, 8t. 
Vincent, Ky. 


ja The Journal has received hundreds of testimonials similar to the above “@t 
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HE ELLIS TABLET METHOD is productive of more real, 


For : Wf practical, available knowledge than can be secured by any other system 
now on the market with anything like an equal expenditure of time and 
mental energy. The methods followed by the Ellis Tablet System of 
\, Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Practise comply with the require- 
Ni ments of the business world, The handling of accounts, the books, the 
eat ng hy business papers, and each custom introduced to the pupil is taken from 
the D csp new every-day life of the business man, and when the graduate 
of this system attempts to put into practise the knowledge acquired in 
the schoolroom, he finds himself perfectly at home. During his study 
of the subject, he is a business proprietor, keeping his own books, 
00 cep ng : assuming obligations and meeting them as he must as a business man 
' later in life. -When he has completed his course he finds himself able to keep a set of 
books and knows the wAy and the wherefore of each step of his work as few are able 
to do by any other method. Inthe Tablet System the transaction and not the ledger 
account forms the basis of the work. In the beginning the pupil performs the more sim- 
an ple transactions, making the = gonwas 4 records therefor. Step by step he proceeds in so 
proses ¢ 4 “ayaa! that the most complicated transactions when reached are readily under- 

st y him. 
The system is in use in a large number of parochial schools, every one of which, so 
far as we know, is delighted with the results obtained. We can furnish the unsolicited 
us ness eey of hundreds of Catholic schools, as well as public schools, to substantiate our 

superiority. Owing to lack of space we append only two: 


“ We take this occasion to tell you how very satisfactory in every way your admirable work has 
proven. A real pleasure to teachers and an interesting source of information to pupils.” 
SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame Academy, Notre Dame, Ohio. 


“ Herewith find enclosed an order for five outfits of the Intermediate Course of Bookkeeping. 
This will not be our last order, for we are delighted with the results obtained by the use of this ae 
cal and popular system.” SISTER MARY GABRIEL, 

jf Convent of the Holy Ghost, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


The Tablet System is published in five principal courses which are fully explained in 
our Catalog, a copy of which will be cheerfully sent upon application. 

Our text-books on Arithmetic, Grammar, Commercial Law, and Spelling are unsur- 
passed, and we solicit inquiries with reference to them. 

Do‘not make the mistake of introducing so-called competitive methods when you can 
obtain the — pioneer system of teaching actual practise without additional expense 
to yourself. Please feel free to write us fully for any information required. 


claims 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 


What’s the Matter? 


Here is a boy, and here is a woodpile. Why is not the boy cutting wood? Look 
again; is there not something lacking? Most assuredly. Where is the saw or the hatchet? 
Don’t you see the point—HE HAS NO TOOLS. 


Just so, here is a teacher and a school to be taught. Here is a student, and an 
education to be acquired. What else is necessary? THE PROPER WORKING TOOL. 


Hill’s Practical Reference Library 


is to both teacher and pupil just what the saw or hammer is to the carpenter 
—a working tool. 

Teachers realize that to grow and develop mentally the pupil should inves- 
tigate subjects all by himself. Boys and-girls go back to the school room daily 
discouraged and disheartened because of their inability to find the information 
they are required to get. Teachers, parents and pupils will be glad to know that 
HILL’S PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY has been p ly 
to supply their every-day needs. 

This work comprises four volumes, substantially bound in half morocco, con- 
taining 3,000 pages and over 20,000 subjects. It is beautifully illustrated with 
half-tones and colored plates, and is prepared by a corps of eminent educators “~ 
with the object of covering every department of school work. 

It is written in a simple and interesting style, avoiding technical discus- 
sions, and is eminently adapted to encourage individual research and the habit tise LIBRA 
of self-help. 

It is sold at a very reasonable price, which puts it within the reach of all. 

Five cents a day for a short time pays for it in full. ’ 

If you are interested in the work of your school, it will pay you to send 

the attached coupon at once and secure sample pages and illustrations. 


Dison, Hanon DIYON, HANSON & CO., 


Hill’s Practical Reference Library. 
355 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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-SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 25--AUGUST 4, 1906 


graduates, teachers, and normal school students. 

Gourses especially for business men, engineers, 
and teachers of art and manual training. 

Three-fourths of the faculty of the summer ses- 
sion are professors. A considerable number are 
from faculties of other Universities. 

Special table in dining hall for conversation in 
French and German. 

Scientific excursions each week, public lectures 
daily by scholars and men of letters. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
TUITION FEE, $15 

The women’s residence offers accomodations for 
women while the University commons is open to all. 

The social life is delightful and affords frequent 
opportunity to meet educators and students from 
all parts of the country. 

On account of the beautiful lakes and drives the 
opportunities for recreation and pleasure are excep- 
tional. Boating, swimming. cool nights, balmy air, 
pure drinking water, beautiful surroundings, etc., 
make Madison an ideal spot for six weeks of en- 
joyable work. 

Information regarding reduced railroad rates 
may be had on application. 


SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS TO 
W. D. HEISTAND, Registrar - - MADISON, WIS. 


Courses leading to degrees for graduates, under- ]. 


Miss STELLA M. SMITH’S TYPEWRITING LESSONS 


Text Books of Art Education 


Book 1 (First Year) - $0.25 Ready 
Book 2 (Second Year) 4 
Book 3 (Third Year) - 

Book 4 (Fourth Year) 

Book 5 (Fifth Year) - 

Book 6 (Sixth Year) 

Book 7 (Seventh Year) 

Book 8 (Eighth Year) - 


Illustrations in color as well asin black and white. 


Distinctively pupils’ books with text accom- 
panying each lesson for the pupil to read and 
study. 


Nearly ONE MILLION COPIES intro- 
duced into the schools of the United States 
since September, 1904. 


The most effective means now available for 
developing the taste and stimulating the interest 
and creative activity of pupils in Drawing and 
Manual Training. 


Send for descriptive circulars 


The Prang Educational Company 
NEW YORK 378 Wabash Ave , CHICAGO 


In four parts: Pad form: Each pad containing the necessary paper for the work required in that pad. 
PART ONE consists of THIRTY-THREE LESSONS in the scientific use of the type- 


writer, its expert operation and care. 


PART TWO consists of TWENTY LESSONS in letter forms and correspondence with 
drills and exercises in the expert use of the typewriter. 

PART THREE consists of a series of exercises in making carbon and letter-press copies, 
addressing envelopes, preparation of Playwright’s copy from manuscript, billing and 


elementary work in legal forms. 


PART FOUR consists of a series of exercises in legal documents; including the prepara- 
tion of TWENTY-FIVE LEGAL FORMS, detached and in cases; specifications, en- 
dorsing and backing of legal documents. 


The four parts provide the most complete, high-grade course of instruction in touch typewriting and in business 
and legal forms that has ever been prepared for the use of students. 


NO EXTRA EXPENSE FOR PRACTICE PAPER;; it is all included in the pad. 
students proficient in typewritng and they will have no difficulty in securing positions. 


We shall be glad to send sample copies to teachers in parochial schools and academies upon receipt 


of request. 


Make your 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Add. 
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Forthcoming Numbers in 
Catholic Series of Lakeside Classics 


IN PRESS. 
Prices 10 to 20 Cents Single Numbers. 
THIRD GRADE. 


No. 109. Story of Saint Rose of Lima, Story of Blessed Herman 
Joseph, including ‘‘The Catechism of the Clock.’’ Donnelly. 
Illustrated, with portraits, a short biography, and a series of 
questions. 

No. 109. Story of Columbus, Story of Saint Anthony, including 
‘“‘The Virgin and the Child,’’ translated from the German by 
Mary Howitt. The Story of Columbus covers the period of his 
life from childhood to early manhood. Illustrated with portraits, 
and a series of questions. 


*FOURTH GRADE. 


No. 110. Story of Saint Francis of Sales, Story of Pope Pius X, 
Story of Saint Eulalia, containing also ‘‘The Waxen Ciborium, ” 
‘‘The Secret of the King.’’ Donnelly. Illustrated, with por- 
traits, short biography, and a series of questions. 


No. 111. Story of Saint John Berchmans, Story of Father Mar- 
quette, Story of Saint Agnes, including ‘‘The Withered Snow- 
drop.’’ John Boyle O’Reilly. Illustrated, with portraits, intro- 
duction, notes, and a series of questions. 

No. 112. Story of Bishop Brute, Story of Saint Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, Story of Saint Cyril of Cappadocia, including ‘‘The Ser- 
mon of Saint Francis,’’ ‘‘The Legend of the Crossbill.’’ Long- 
fellow. Illustrated, with portraits, introduction, notes and a 
series of questions. 

*No. 113. The selection for Fourth Grade also bound in full cloth, 
in one volume. Price 40 cents. 


*FIFTH GRADE. 


No. 114. Story of Pope Pius IX, Story of Alonzo de Ojeda, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Old School Clock,’’ ‘‘Saint Macarius.’’ John Boyle 
O’Reilly. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, and a 
series of questions. 

No. 115. Story of Commodore John Barry, Story of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, Story of Jean Francois Millet, including ‘‘Gualberto’s 
Victory.’’ Donnelly. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, 
notes, and a series of questions. 

No. 116. Story of Queen Isabella, Story of Saint Alphonsus Ligu- 
ori, Story of Joseph Haydn, including ‘‘Saint Dorothy.’’ By 
Rev. .M. Russell, S. J. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, 
notes and a series of questions. 

No. 117. Story of Saint Nicholas, Story of Father Andrew White, 
S. J., Story of Saint Teresa, including ‘‘The Mount and Flower 
of the Precious Blood.’’ Harriet Skidmore. Illustrated, with 
portraits, biography, notes, and a series of questions. 

*No. 118. The selections for Fifth Grade also bound in full cloth, 
in one volume. Price 48 cents. 


*SIXTH GRADE. 


No. 119. Story of Pope Leo XIII, Story of Ethan Allen’s Daugh- 
ter, Story of Father John de Brebeuf, S. J., including ‘‘Our 
Lady of the Snow.’’ Thomas d’Arcy McGee. Illustrated, with 
portraits, biography, notes, and a series of questions. 

No. 120. Story of Raphael Santi, Story of Saint Louis of France, 
Story of Father Demetrius Gallitzin, including ‘‘By Galilee’s 
Sea.’’ E. B. E. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, 
and a series of questions. 


No. 121. Story of Father Isaac Jogues, S. J., Story of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, including ‘‘The Miracle of the Arrows.’’ 
Anne T. Sadlier. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, 
and a series of questions. 


No. 122. Story of Samuel Champlain, Story of Saint Catherine 
of Alexandria, Story of Father Peter John de Smet, S. J., includ- 
ing ‘‘The Alameda Willows.’’ Marcella Fitzgerald. Illustrated, 
with portraits, biography, notes, and a series of questions. 


*No. 123. The selections for Sixth Grade also bound in full cloth, 
in one volume. Price 60 cents. 


The publishers will be pleased to forward sample copies for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


Address 


AINSWORTH AND COMPANY 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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An Original Presentation of Sight and Sound Work that 


Leads Rapidly to Intelligent and Independent Reading 


The Rational Method in Reading 


By Edward G. Ward, late Superintendent of Schools, 
Brooklvn, New York. 


The sentence method develops the thoughtful read- 
ing; the phonetic method supplies the key; this com- 
bination of the two leads to independent expression, 
a large vocabulary, precise spelling and correct pro- 


nunciation. 
Primer Five Readers Phonetic Cards 
A Supplementary Primer for Catholic Schools 
has been added to the above, prepared under the 


direction of a Supervisor of Catholic Schools, with 
especial reference to their needs. 


The Quincy Word List 


By Frank E. Parlin, A. M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Quincy, Mass. 


Over seven thousand of the commonest words of our 
language, graded and arranged according to a de- 
finite plan; not merely a speller, but an elementary 
word study. Revised edition, with syllabication. 

A spelling book that teaches spelling. 


Manual 


We invite the attention of all educators to these publica- 
tions and to our full list of up-to-date school books as set 
forth in our price lists and catalogues. Full information 
will gladly be sent to anv address upon request. All grades 
and subjects frum the Primary School to the University. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


Of the late Colonel Parker, for many years principai 
of the Cook County (Ill.) normal school, it was said: 

“No man of his time surpassed him in his power to 
form and inspire young teachers. He could put a timid 
young girl so in possession of herself that she could 
take her place before a class and succeed where other- 
wise failure had been inevitable. His influence in this 
way seemed almost hypnotic. Many a woman can look 
back to this personal influence of his as the efficient 
cause of her first success in teaching. There are many 
men, too, who, under the spell of this same influence, 
started upon careers in which they have since won dis- 
tinction.” 

If this is an accurate description, Colonel Parker then 
possessed that large personal influence which gives men 
and women power, not only as teachers, but as members 
of the community in any walk of life. 

In nearly all our great religious teaching orders today 
there are superiors or directors of studies who, if the 
world only knew it, possess quite as powerful and bene- 
ficent an influence over young teachers, as did Colonel 
Parker. And in the history of Catholic education we 
have many examples of great educational leaders who 
not only exerted powerful influence in their day, but 
whose ideas and methods have been perpetuated for cen- 
turies. We refer to St.*Ignatius Loyola, Bl. John 
Baptiste de la Salle, and all the holy founders of our 
various teaching orders. Doubtless, in all these instances, 
there was some element of personal magnetism; but far 
more powerful and important than that, was the element 
of goodness, displaying itself in the motives which 
habitually stir such leaders to action; and there was the 
force of character that had been moulded out of useful 
deeds, high inspiration and fervent piety. 

Let every superior, principal and official in the Cath- 
olic school field strive to apply the lesson that may be 
gained from the lives of these early Christian educators. 
There is much need of “comfort for the faint-hearted,” 
and encouragement for those in the ranks who would 
advance themselves in professional efficiency. 


ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL BILL. 


The following statement will explain the strenuous 
feelings that the present educational legislation is occa- 
sioning in Great Britain: 

“Under the Act of 1902, there have been 12,717 paro- 
chial schools in England and Wales supported ‘out of 
public funds. Of these 11,658 are Anglican schools and 
1,059 are Catholic. In these schools the appointment of 
teachers and religious instruction given were controlled 
absolutely by the clergy and priests. During the prog- 
tess of the passive resistance movement which began in 
1903, over seventy thousand men and women were cited 
before the courts for refusal to pay the school rate, on 
the ground that the taxes were used for sectarian pur- 
poses. In most cases the household goods were ordered 
seized and sold, and in 176 cases men and women went 
to prison rather than contribute to the support of sec- 
tarian schools.” 


MILWAUKEE WIS., JUNE, 1906. 


No. 3. 


INFLUENCE OVER GRADUATES. 


There was a suggestive article on the opportunities 
of the convent graduate in the Catholic World some 
months ago. It is frequently said by many priests that 
educated Catholic women are not found in works of 
philanthropy and social betterment as frequently as they 
should be. A Catholic writer says: “It is a rare thing 
to find one who has had all the opportunities of a con- 
vent education devoting herself to the teaching of Sunday 
school or visiting the poor.” Why is this? One of the 
pleasing signs of progress in educational methods is the 
persistent effort made by the various teaching orders to 
retain their influence over their graduates in such wise 
as to stimulate their intellectual and spiritual life, and 
so to direct whatever influence they may have for good 
in the world. A great deal more of this sort of work, 
however, can be done. It is a fatal error for any group 
of teachers to think that educational work filnishes on 
“commencement day.” 


FOSTERING VOCATIONS. 


How many teachers in our parish schools give thought 
to possible vocations for the religious life among their 
pupils? In every Catholic school there are a few chil- 
dren whose exceptional piety and application seem to 
mark them for a life in the service of God. Unless this 
natural tendency to a consecrated life is fostered, how- 
ever, it usually happens that these pupils drift along 
with the rest of their classmates and on graduation enter 
some business occupation, either through necessity or 
on the advice of parents who are not aware of their 
religious tendency. 

It is for grammar grade teachers to take particular 
notice of this matter. Boys of the right disposition 
should be selected to serve mass; girls might be allowed 
to assist in decorating the altars of the church. To both 
should be given books calculated to encouarge them to a 
life in the service of the church. If the religious bent 
of these pupils seems to maintain itself towards the end 
of their school course, teachers should call the attention 
of Rev. Pastors to their aspirants, and he by conference 
with them can soon determine whether or not they have 
true vocations for the religious life. 

Father McDevitt, superintendent of Catholic schools 
in the archdiocese of Philadelphia, touches upon this 
matter in his last report, as follows: 

“One of the resolutions adopted at the late convention 
of the Catholic Educational Association was that ‘the 
fast developing system of Catholic education makes im- 
perative the fostering of religious vocation among young 
men and women.’ 

“Under our present conditions the burden of the 
teaching in our parish schools must be borne by the 
religious of our teaching communities. The harvest is 
indeed great and the demand for laborers most pressing. 
So far our religious, by consecrating themselves to their 
high vocation without thought of compensation or hope 
for reward in this world, and by their self-sacrifice and 
economy in conducting our schools, have made possible 
the development of our parish-school system. In view 
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of the inevitable demands of the future, every encourage- 
ment should be given to those possessing the qualifica- 
tions to enter religious life. The placing before young 
men and young women, either in the confessional or from 
the altar, the high character of the Christian teacher’s 
life, and the reward promised to those “who instruct 
others unto justice,” will assuredly bring forth many vo- 
cations. The vital interests of the Church demand that 
special efforts be made in this direction.” 


WHAT TO SAY. 

Say “I seldom see him,” not “seldom or ever.” 

Say “You ought to go,” not “you had ought to go.” 

Say “Fine” and “very” instead of “splendid” and 
“awful” (usually.) 

Say “I doubt not that I shall,” not “but I shall.” 

Say “He made an experiment,” not “tried an experi- 

ment.” 

Say “Whether he comes or not,” 
comes or no.” 

Say “Not that I know,” not “that I know of.” 

Say “Fewer members,” not “less members.” 

Say “If I mistake not,” not “if I am not mistaken.” 

Say “Fruit is plentiful,” not “fruit is plenty.” 

Say “He lifted it,” not “he lifted it up.” 

Say “I am staying at the hotel,” not “I am stopping.” 


not “whether he 


Say “Between you and me,” not “between you and I.” 
Say “Corporal punishment,” not “corporeal punish- 
ment.” 


Say “His conduct was approved,” not “approved of.” 


Say “I think he has come,” not “I expect he has 
come.” 
Say “He expected to go,” not “he expected to have 


gone.” 

Say “I must go,” not “I have got to go.” 

Say “I take The Catholic School Journal, and pay for 
it in advance.” 


SOME INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 

The institute instructor is “abroad in the land” during 
July and August, and impress with ponderous solemnity 
upon his hearers the importance of “knowing all about” 
the subjects they are to teach. If he treats of physics 
he magnifies the importance of the laboratory and note- 
book, and declares that no one should study the subject 
who has not, at least, mastered geometry and trigonom- 
etry. 

If arithmetic is the subject, he will explain the neces- 
sity of an intimate knowledge of differential calculus, as 
you cannot understand the simplest principles of arith- 
metic without an acquaintance with the highest branches 
of mathematics. He despairs of doing much with you 
in reading if you are ignorant of Latin and Greek, because 
our language is built upon them. Of course the time is 
too short and the occasion inopportune to do anything 
“along those lines,’ and so the institute is not so profit- 
able as it would have been “if the foundation had been 
well laid.” This is not overdrawn. We have heard too 
much of it, and we sincerely hope that all such instruc- 
tion will be passed along to those who have had the foun- 
dation well laid, if any such can be found. They are not 
needed in an ordinary institute. Arithmetic may be un- 
derstood and instruction in it may be fairly given by one 
who has not mastered the higher mathematics, and there 
are many good teachers of reading who cannot translate 
Nepos or Homer. 

It is to be hoped that these secular instructors will 
descend from their lofty heights and mix, intellectually, 
with the average body of teachers. We remember hear- 
ing a story that illustrates a feature of the teachers’ 
preparation as suggested by these “educators” of today. 

Two young men opened a law office and employed a 
negro boy to take care of it. Having little practice they 
concluded to teach the boy to read. He responded to the 
call for the first lesson with alacrity. The “blue back” 
spelling book was opened and one of the young men, 
pointing to the first letter, told his pupil that it was 
A, and directed him to repeat its name. The boy did 


not do so, nor did repeated trials accomplish more than 
the first; the only response was a good humored, ex- 
pansive grin. The lawyer said: “What is the matter? 
Do you not wish to learn to read?” “Co’se I does mas’ 
Joe, but I aint agoin’ to waste no time on dat stuff. I 
wants to study Latin, I does.” 


OUR MANY-SIDED CATHOLIC TEACHERS. 
(Catholic Universe.) 

To one who attends many Catholic school commence- 
ments, nothing is more striking or more constantly won- 
derful than the infinite variety of the functions of the re- 
ligious teacher. The number of accomplishments which 
the Sisters in our schools bring to their work, their readi- 
ness to adapt themselves to the most varied employ- 
ments, their patience, their ingenuity, their enthusiasm, 
new for each year’s new demands upon it, are a perpetual 
source of astonishment and admiration to the uninitiated. 
It is remarkable enough that the teacher who spends 
her days expounding arithmetic and grammar should 
cheerfully devote her small leisure to training choruses 
or directing cotillons, to staging plays or inventing fig- 
ures and planning costumes for drills—perhaps in doing 
all of these things together, but it is more remarkable 
that she should do each of them as if it were her sole 
profession. One religious teacher seems to combine in 
her own person, when occasion requires, the aptitudes 
which a dozen special teachers divide in secular schools. 
The explanation is not that versatility is part of the 
religious vocation. Is it not rather that the talent for 
self-forgetfulness is greater than all other talents, that 
the capacity for unrewarded devotion multiplies the per- 
sonal capacity a hundred fold, that the willing heart 
makes the hands ready for every task and the mind 
active for its best fulfillment? 


ASSIGNING LESSONS. 

I observe a great difference in the way in which dif- 
ferent teachers assign the lesson for the next recitation. 
Some merely say, “Go on to page a.” There may be 
cases in which this is all right, but they are rare. In 
order that a lesson be well assigned, it must in the first 
place, be clear. The pupil should never have any excuse 
for saying, “I did not know what you wanted.” Then 
it is very important that it be of the right length; it 
works badly to have a lesson so short as not to tax the 
pupil’s powers.. On the other hand, it is perhaps, quite 
as bad to have the lesson so long as to produce super- 
ficial work, or discouragement. The length must be 
adapted to the average of the class,—not to the bright- 
est, nor to the dullest. Four things require consideration 
in determining the length of the lesson, viz., the capacity 
and previous preparation of the pupils; the difficulty of 
the subject; the time for study; and the physical condi- 
tion of the class. The physical condition will be modi- 
fied by the general health of the school, the weather, and 
the time in the term. 

Again, in almost every lesson there are some things 
to be specially emphasized. Let them be indicated when 
the lesson is assigned. There may be some things which 
the pupils will probably find it difficult to understand. 
Now, I do not believe that it is wise for the teacher to 
attempt the explanation of all these difficulties before- 
hand. Let the pupil solve his own problems as far as 
possible. But it may be well for the teacher to give 
some hints, or make some suggestions, which will aid in 
their solution. 

It will often happen that the pupil can profitably con- 
sult some additional authority besides his text-books. Let 
the teacher direct him to book and page, when the lesson 
is assigned. It is evident, then, that a teacher is not pre- 
pared to assign a lesson well, if he gives it no thought 
except in the hurry and distraction of the school-room 
work. He should prepare himself by previous, careful 
thought, in the quiet of his own study. 


——tThe Journal will be issued promptly on the first of 
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“THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD.” 
(By “Carola Milanis,”’ O. S. D.) 


We have all read, with profit and delight, the beauti- 
ful essay, from a non-Catholic pen, on the subject I have 
quoted above, and which I have made my own. 

Unhesitatingly we acknowledge that the most pow- 
erful and most beneficent force in the emotional life of 
man is “Love.” It is the greatest force, not “the greatest 
thing in the world.” Love, or Charity, without the other 
infused virtues, is powerless, worse than useless, in sup- 
porting the higher economy of human existence. When 
Faith, Hope and Love work together on that complex 
and contradictory thing called human nature, they insti- 
tute the evolution of “the greatest thing in the world,” 
a genuine Roman Catholic, the complex product of rec- 
titude of the reason and rectitude of the will, assisted by 
the infused virtues and by divine grace. 

The genuine Roman Catholic, intelligent, well-in- 
formed, nobly-doing, and nobly-living, does not reach his 
high rank by spontaneous growth, but by a slow. evolution 
during the years of childhood and youth, the educative 
years, the years of parents and teachers. 

The fact that the genuine Roman Catholic is not born 
but made, throws a heavy responsibility upon the home 
and the school. It is the province of the Christian home, 
and the duty of the Christian school, to train and to 
discipline the young children of the Church that they 
may, in due time, go forth into the world with the 
staunch character, the generous disposition, the strong 
faith, the unfailing hope, and the wise charity of the gen- 
uine Roman Catholic, ready to fulfill life’s highest mis- 
sion and to attain eternty’s best gift. 


It is no easy matter, in the midst of the social and 
political conditions of the twentieth century, to evolve or 
develop, from a free human agent, a being trained and 
disciplined to become “the greatest thing in the world.” 


The very peace and tranquillity which we Catholics 
enjoy in these days are making us more or less careless 
as to the sort of ideas our children or our pupils are 
imbibing from the public libraries, the lecture platforms, 
or from the stage. 

The atmosphere of our cities, and of some of our 
villages, is filled with intellectual microbes that threaten 
the health and the life of the soul. American broadness 
of mind and freedom of life favor the multiplication of 
these parasites that sap the strength of faith, lessen the 
vitality of hope, and render charity the barren manifes- 
tation of mere humanity. To withstand their attacks, the 
mind must be sane and the soul strong; the sanity of 
the one and the strength of the other are preserved in 
the home and in the school. 

Our Catholic youths and maidens never had such need 
of chain-armor as now, for the weapons used against 
them are no longer of the kind that must be met with 
iron helmet and with shield of brass. Rather are they 
small, sharp, and jeweled. Only the thousand links forged 
by true education, by wide reading, by profound thinking 
and by lofty living can form an invincible protection for 
the soul. 


Our enemies have grown so courteous as to put us 
in danger of becoming servile. Their increasing civility 
is more dangerous to our young people than was their 
former harsh bigotry. It is exceedingly difficult to con- 
tend with a gracious, condescending, gentlemanly foe, 
who approaches us with a bow, apologizes for disturbing 
us, and then stabs us with a weapon wreathed with our 
favorite flowers. Poorly equipped young Catholics would 


take poison from the hand of such a foe with expressions 
of gratitude, so great would be their trust in him, be- 
cause of his graceful, tactful, and really beautiful way 
of offering the cup. 

In the light of the fact that genuine Roman Catholics 
are somewhat of a rarity in this free land of ours, it be- 
hooves parents and teachers to make their instruction and 


their training so effective that the number of the true and 
the strong shall steadily and rapidly increase. 

Religion enters into every subject that we present to 
our pupils in the course of their education; multiplicity 
of studies or of fads cannot crowd it out, if we will to 
have it appear. If we become, in our haste and our 
worry, mere secular teachers, we shall attain merely sec- 
ular results, and from our classes there will not go forth 
“the greatest thing in the world,’ a genuine Roman 
Catholic. 


GENERAL CULTURE OF THE TEACHER. 
(By Sister M. Fides, Convent of Mercy, Pittsburg, Pa.) 

Culture is not positively definable. Considered nega- 
tively, it is not manner, temperament, social acquirement, 
extensive knowledge, refinement of sentiment, or pro- 
fundity of thought: all these are included in culture, yet 
they do not separately or collectively constitute culture. 

Under a manner rugged as old Carlyle’s, a tempera- 
ment irascible as Dr. Johnson’s, may exist a culture 
securely superior to that which looks out from faultless 
society manner, studied delicacy of sentiment, and pro- 
found knowledge as assimilated by an unworthy mind. 
Innate delicacy, modesty, sincerity, justice wrought upon, 
developed, and matured by the best thoughts and senti- 
ments in the world’s literature are requisite to produce 
that rarest of human developments—a thoroughly cul- 
tured man or woman. 

Given the mind qualifications—and surely, among re- 
ligious teachers these ought most readily to be found— 
what books from out that too vast world’s best literature 
may conduce to culture? Opinions differ: “Many men, 
many minds.” Each speaks in terms of his own experi- 
ence. Certainly those books which have survived the 
literary deluges of the centuries must be known; we may 
or may not find in them the nourishment needful to our 
present mental wants, but as part of a knowledge indis- 
pensable to culture, they cannot be ignored. But aside 
from the classics and in our simpler to-day there are 
literary productions, not the reading of which but the 
assimilation of which must aid in mental development. 
From among these the religious teacher might select as 
follows: 

For augmentation of charity, a charity truly interpre- 
tive of the words, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it unto me,” study “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” by James Russell Lowell. 

For optimism, hope, steadfast devotedness to an ideal 
even unto the defiant triumph cry of splendid failure, 
read assimilatively the works of Browning, particularly 
“The Grammarian’s Funeral,” “Saul,” “Abt Vogler,” and 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 

For gentleness, for full awakening to the sweet com- 
mon things of life, read Mrs. Hemans, Adelaide Proctor 
and Longfellow. 

For development of mental grasp as aided by the 
wealth of imagery, wit, and rhetorical beauty; by the re- 
dundancy of scenic, biographic, and historic allusions, 
read that master poem of the nineteenth century, “Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” by Lord Byron. 

For insight into the human heart, hence knowledge 
of its intricacies, tolerance for its inconsistencies, pity— 
or at least uncondemning silence—in presence of its vaga- 
ries, weaknesses and sins, study the works of Shake- 
speare. 

For a keen sense of justice, by the way a tonic anti- 
dote to the maudlin sympathetic sentimentalism of to-day, 
as so scathingly and with a modicum of truth satirized by 
Nietzsche—study Dante’s Hell, Purgatory and Paradise. 

For insight into the workings of conscience along 
the lines of gradually unfolding receptivities to the mys- 
teries of our holy faith, read Cardinal Newman’s “Apolo- 
gia pro Vita Sua.” 

These are a few of the literary productions the assim- 
ilation of which by a mind of noble qualities must con- 
duce to culture. 
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CHRIST’S LESSON TO CATECHISTS. 
(By Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S. J., England.) 


[To the Editor. Noting with pleasure the attention 
you have given to the great work of teaching Christian 
Doctrine, we send to the columns of your valuable Jour- 
nal an article on same. Said article is from the work, 
“Life of Our Life,” by Father Coleridge, S. J., and has 
probably not come under the notice of many readers of 
the Journal. Expressing our appreciation of all the Jour- 
nal is doing for the schools and wishing it all future 
success, we remain, . Sincerely in the Lord, 


SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Vigo Co., Ind.] 


“And not finding Him, they returned into Jerusalem, 
seeking Him. And it came to pass, that after three days 
they found Him in the Temple, sitting in the midst of the 
Doctors, hearing them and asking them questions. And 
all that heard Him were astonished at His wisdom and 
His answers.” Jerusalem was the place where they had 
lost Mim, and it was only natural to seek Him there. 
They would take a day to return to the city, and prob- 
ably went first to the house at which they had lodged. 
From this it would appear that our Lord had not spent 
the night there. They would then betake themselves to 
the Temple, but they might not think at once of looking 
for Him in the room or hall which was set apart for the 
school. In the course of their search, however, they 
would find their way thither, and all alarm for His safety 
would be at an end. 


The Jewish schools were conducted, as it seems, by 
some of the chief rabbis, though they might not all be 
present on a particular day. It is said that at this time 
the famous Hillel was still alive, the father of the Simeon 
who, as has been said; may have been the person who 
received our Lord into His arms at the time of the Pres- 
entation in the Temple. Hillel must have been in ex- 
treme age, nearly a hundred years old. Gamaliel, the 
son of Simeon, was already in the prime of life, or nearly 
so. Any of them may have been present at this “cate- 
chism” of our Lord. The disciples sat at the feet of the 
doctors, and the teaching was conducted regularly by the 
way of question and answer, the children having full 
liberty to ask as well as being expected to answer ques- 
tions. Thus it would appear that our Lord put Himself 
in the place of a learner rather than that of a teacher, 
and there would have been nothing out of character with 
His youth in what He did. What was remarkable to all 
who were present was the clearness of His intelligence 
and the penetrating pregnancy of His questions and 
answers. 


The Evangelist does not tell us the subject-matter of 
the instruction, or of the questions which were put to or 
by our Lord. What was important in the counsels of 
God was that He should thus be present in the sacred 
school, not so much the particular point on which the 
teaching of that day turned. We may suppose that, as 
the prophecies and expectations concerning the coming 
Messias were at that time in the minds and mouths of 
every one, our Lord may have taken the opportunity to 
suggest something of this kind, as when, at the very 
end of His public ministry, He asked in the Temple itself, 
Whose Son Christ was to be, and why David in spirit 
called Him Lord? But we may look upon this incident 
of His presence in the Temple, in the first instance, as 
a sanction and blessing from Him on the whole work of 
sacred teaching, especially catechetical teaching, which 
He probably had no opportunity of bestowing at Naza- 
reth. If there was a school there at which He might have 
been present, His presence could not have given the 
work of education there carried on so universal and 
remarkable a sanction as this incident at Jerusalem. It 


has been said that this incident may be considered as 
belonging to the normal course of the Hidden Life, rather 
than as breaking it by something which was in contra- 
diction to that course. But in those elements of the 
Hidden Lfe which were considered in the last chapter, 
this one of the sacred school could not find a place, for 
the reason already explained. There could be no such 
school anywhere, possessing such authority and placed 
under the guidance of the most learned men of the nation, 
except in Jerusalem itself. 


On the other hand, it is clear in itself, with a clear- 
ness which increases in intensity with every generation 
of the Church, how singular and unique is the importance, 
in the Kingdom of our Lord, of Christian catechetical 
teaching. When the Church was as yet making her way 
and securing her foundation, as in the times of the Apos- 
tles, and even in the early centuries, the great work 
could not be established with the prominence which prop- 
erly belongs to it. The elements of Christian doctrine 
were taught by parents to their children, and the day 
will never come when parents will be relieved from their 
duty and privilege, as far as it is in their power to supply 
the needs of their children in this respect. But the great 
work of the Christian catechism must, soon pass from 
the home and the father’s knee to the organized system 
of the schools of the Church, and we may claim this sig- 
nificant action of our Lord, which is the only act in these 
thirty years which is specially recorded, as the foundation 
in His own Life of the work of which we speak. And 
we may consider this, as has been said, was one of the 
prime reasons why our Lord did this, and why He has 
ordained that it should be so specially put on record for 
us, namely, that He might leave the light of His own 
example, and the blessing which springs from all that. 
He has touched on the Christian school, as well as on 
the Christian home and the Christian workshop. 


The Church in all ages has numbered the names of 
some of her greatest lights among the list of those who 
have been devoted to the great work of the catechetical 
instruction of the young. Many more there are, indeed, 
known only to God, who have spent the best years of 
their lives in work of this kind, the merit and reward 
of which correspond to its laboriousness. There is little 
room in the work of the catechist for brilliancy, for the 
display of eloquence, for the qualities which ensure ap- 
plause and renown. The work is, for that reason also, 
infinitely dear to God and infinitely precious to the 
Church. Like the evangelizing of poor rustic popula- 
tions, it has over and over again need of fresh stimulus 
and of the example of ever fresh devotion on the part of 
the saints, to prevent its falling into dishonor and neg- 
lect, entrusted to men who get weary of it, and are 
easily tempted to leave it. 


Thus our Lord’s example at the age of twelve years 
has again and again to be enforced. We have again and 
again to be reminded that His tender, loving heart was 
not too tender or too loving to leave His Blessed Mother 
unwarned, for the sake of throwing Himself among the 
children in the school in the Temple. If the doctors who 
were teaching there had been marvelously enlightened 
as to His person and dignity, if they had risen to the full 
Christian knowledge of who He was and what He came 
to do for the salvation of souls, they could not have seen 
in His presence there a higher motive for devotion to 
their work than that which every Christian catechist has 
a full right to claim as his own, when he sees around him 
the young, innocent souls so dear to our Lord, and has 
to teach them the holy and blessed truths of His King- 
dom, who said, “Whosoever shall give to drink to one 
of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the name 
of a disciple, Amen, I say to you, he shall not lose his 
reward.” If a cup of cold water is to win a reward, what 
shall be given to him who ministers to these little souls 
the saving waters of the faith? 


Kee: 
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THE TEACHING OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
Method of Testing Knowledge. 
(By “Leslie Stanton”’—a Religious Teacher.) 

After a discussion of methods of teaching comes the 
inevitable consideration of the subject of examinations. 
Few teachers—even good teachers—find it a pleasant 
Examinations are necessary evils and as such must 
be endured, by both teacher and pupils, with all available 
They are disagreeable things at best, but 
they need not be rendered as disagreeable as they fre- 
The hints offered in this paper are intended 
to make tests or examinations in Bible History at once 


topic. 
composure. 


quently are. 
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In order to get the most profit from an examination 
the teacher of Bible History, or, for that matter, the 
teacher of anything else, should have a clear, well-defined 
notion of what a test really is. 
have I for holding this examination? is the question the 
teacher should ask himself whenever he takes a test in 
hand. Then he will adapt the means to the end. 

And in order that we may get the most profit from 
this discussion, let us ask the same question here: What 
is the purpose of tests in Bible History? The natural 
answer substantially is, To find out how mich the chil- 
dren know on the subject. 


What particular reasons 


A test should be a test, that 


less arduous and more fruitful. is, a trial, so to speak, of the children’s knowledge. It is 
we TEACHING CATECHISM--A WORK OF GREATEST IMPORTANCE--Pope Pivs X ae 
Catechetical instruction is that milk Church to fecundate it and develop 


which the Apostle St. Peter wished to 
be desired with simplicity by the 
faithful as newly-born children. The 
task of the catechist is to take up the 
truths of faith or Christian precept, 
and to explain them in all its parts; 
and since the scope of his instruction 
is always directed to amendment of 
life, he must necessarily institute a 
comparison between what is required 
of us, by Our Lord and our actual 
conduct; and he should, therefore, by 
appropriate examples skilfully selected 
from the Holy Scriptures, Church 
history, and the lives of the saints, 
use persuasion with his hearers and 
point out to them how they are to 
shape their conduct, concluding with 
an efficacious exhortation in order 
that they may be moved to shun and 
detest vice and to practice virtue. 

We are quite willing to admit the 
merits of those sacred orators who 
dedicate themselves with genuine zeal 
to the glory of God by the defense 
and maintenance of the faith, or by 
extolling the heroes of Christianity. 
But their labor presupposes labor of 
another kind than that of the cate- 
chist. Where the latter is wanting, 
the foundations are wanting, and they 
labor in vain who build the house. 
Catechetical instruction, plain and 
simple though it be, is that word of 
which God Himself speaks in Isais: 
“And as the rain and snow come 
down from heaven and return no 
more thither, but soak the earth and 
water it, and make it to spring, and 
give seed to the sower and bread to 
the eater; so shall my word be which 
shall go forth from my mouth; it 
shall do whatsoever I please, and 
shall prosper in the things for which 
I sent it.” The teaching of the Cate- 
chism, when properly done, never 
fails to be of profit to those who 
listen to it. 

Now if it is vain to expect a har- 
vest where no seed has been sown, 
how can we hope to have better-liv- 


ing generations if they be not in-, 


structed in time in the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ? It follows, too, that if 
faith languishes in our days, the rea- 
so n is that the duty of catechetical 


teaching is either fulfilled very super- 
ficially or altogether neglected. Nor 
will it do to say, in excuse, that faith 
is a free gift bestowed on each one at 
baptism. Yes, all who are baptized 
in Christ have had infused into them 
the habit of faith; but this most di- 
vine germ does not develop, or put 
forth great branches” (Mark iv. 32) 
when left to itself, and as if by its 
own virtue. Man at his birth has 
within him the faculty of understand- 
ing, but he has need also of the 
mother’s word to awaken it, as it 
were, and to bring it into action. So, 
too, the Christian, born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost, has faith within 
him but he requires the word of the 


it, and make it fruitful. Hence the 
Apostle wrote: “Faith comes from 
hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God” (Romans x 17), and to show 
the necessity of teaching he adds: 
“How shall they hear without a 
preacher?” (Ibid). 

Do not impart this instruction care- 
lessly, but diligently prepare for it; 
speak words of human wisdom, but 
“with simplicity of heart and in the 
sincerity of God” (II. Cor. i. 12), imi- 
tating the example of Jesus Christ 
who though “he revealed mysteries 
hidden from the beginning of the 
world” (Matth. xiii. 35) yet spoke al- 
ways “to multitudes in parables, and 
without parables did not speak to 
them” (Ibid. 34). The same thing was 
done also by the Apostles taught by 
Our Lord, of whom the Pontiff Greg- 
ory the Great said: “They took su- 
preme care to preach to the ignorant, 
things easy and intelligible, not sub- 
lime and arduous” (Moral. II. xviii. 
chap. 26). 

We would not, however, have it 
supposed that this studied simplicity 
of teaching does not require labor 
and meditation; on the contrary, it 
requires more than any other kind. 
It is much easier to find a preacher 
capable of delivering an eloquent and 
elaborate discourse than a catechist 
able to impart instruction in a manner 
entirely worthy of praise. It must, 
therefore, be carefully borne in mind 
that whatever facility of ideas and 
language one may have inherited from 
nature, he will never be able to teach 
the Catechism to the young and the 
adult without preparing himself 
thoughtfully for the task. It is a mis- 
take for one to suppose that, owing 
to the ignorance of his hearers he 
may perform this office in a careless 
manner. On the contrary, the more 
unlearned the hearers, the greater is 
the necessity for study and diligence 
to bring home to their minds those 
most sublime truths, so far beyond 
the natural understanding of the mul- 
titude, which must yet be known by 
all the learned and unlettered alike, in 
order that they may attain eternal 
salvation. 
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not a recitation, it is not a class discussion, it is not— 
though some teachers seem to think it is—a recapitula- 
tion or review. Its purpose is not to increase the chil- 
dren’s knowledge nor to coordinate their impressions of 
the subject nor to train them in accuracy and facility of 
expression; it is just this, and nothing else: to find out 
what they know and what they don’t know. 
Preparation. 

A test in Bible History should be prepared as thor- 
oughly and conscientiously as a regular lesson. If any- 
thing, more care and time should be expended on the 
examination, since it is not of such frequent recurrence 
as the class instruction and recitation. The questions to 
be asked the children should, as a rule, be written and 
practically memorized. In the case of an oral examina- 
tion, this recommendation may seem needlessly exacting, 
but the fact remains that the art of asking questions is 
a gift neither of nature nor of grace, but rather one of 
those numerous things we learn to do by doing. 

The teacher should prepare questions of his own. 
Some text-books contain lists of questions which no 
doubt are all well enough in their way and which at 
times are suggestive, but which, for some reason or other, 
like the book itself, never quite satisfy the successful 
teacher. The questions in the book are intended, not 
for teachers, but for pupils. The children can use the 
questions to test their own knowledge of the lesson, but 
they must be made to understand that the teacher is 
going to ask questions of his own. For the teacher to 
ask nothing but the questions printed in the book would 
be to return to the now almost universally condemned 
“parrot” method, except that the answers might be 
couched in English a little worse, if possible, than that 
of some now happily extinct Bible History “catechisms.” 

The Oral Test. 

Tests are of two kinds, oral and written. We shall 
consider each separately. The oral or spoken test con- 
sists of questions by the teacher and immediate answers 
by the pupils. The oral test can be made decidedly 
fruitful and relatively interesting if the teacher attends 
to the foll. wing recommendations: 

1. Ask short questions and encourage short answers.— 
Since the test is conducted orally, long and involved 
questions cause a strain on the children’s memory, neces- 
sitating misunderstandings on the part of the pupils and 
fatiguing repetitions on the part of the teacher. Repeat- 
ing questions is a bad habit to fall into. It isn’t likely 
to sweeten the temper of the teacher and it encourages 
inattention in the children. Incidentally, it wastes time. 
All this can be avoided by asking short, simple questions 
and requiring short, simple answers. 

2. Ask questions rapidly.—The teacher should make 
no appreciable pause before putting a question. Hesita- 
tion on his part lessens his influence over the children 
and invites disorder and inattention. Oral questioning 
should be a rapid-firing process. Neither should the 
teacher allow the children generally much time to reply. 
He might, of course, make an exception in favor of some 
of the backward ones (where is the class that never had 
any backward ones?) but for the most part he should 
take hesitation as equivalent to “I don’t know.” If he 
succeeds in getting his pupils to answer promptly and 
briefly he is teaching them, besides Bible History, a lesson 
that will prove of lasting benefit. Life is too short now- 
adays for a person to take overmuch time in saying things. 

3. As a rule, ask questions in orderly succession.—A 
well-defined coherence and continuity should exist be- 
tween question and question. Random questions are good 
occasionally, but for the most part the teacher should 
ask only questions that are logically related. He will 
thus avoid loading the minds of his pupils with mere iso- 
lated facts. 


The Written Test. 


The written test differs widely from the oral test. In 
the first place, the questions, being written, may be longer 


and, if deemed advisable, more complex than those asked 
in the oral examination. This does not mean, however, 
that the questions should be wordy or confusing. All 
else considered, the shorter and clearer the question is, 
the better. 

Then, too, the written test affords an opportunity for 
relatively long answers. Answers containing but a single 
word or date should not be encouraged in the written 
examination. They involve very little thought on the 
pupils’ part, and are very likely to stimulate prompting 
and copying. 

One of the greatest advantages of the written test is 
that it gives the children practice in more or less original 
thinking and expression. As was stated earlier in this 
paper, training in expression is not the purpose of tests 
in Bible History, but that it is one of the concomitant 
advantages no judicious teacher will overlook. It is for 
this, among other reasons, that, as a general thing, the 
written is a more critical test than is the oral examina- 
tion. It reveals, sometimes with ludicrous clearness, the 
workings of the immature mind and exposes the numer- 
ous misconceptions of Bible History which the untrained 
mental faculties have formed. 

That written examinations may prove profitable, they 
must be read by the teacher and returned to the children 
with the teacher’s criticism. They should be read, be- 
cause they were written to be read; and they should be 
returned that the children may, in the light of the 
teacher’s criticism, see both their merits and_ short- 
comings. 

The teacher’s criticism may be conveyed in two ways: 
by marks on the examination papers and by class criti- 
cism. Experience goes far to prove that the best results 
are obtained by using both these means in preference to 
either. The marking of examination papers is not pre- 
cisely a delectable employment, but it need not be made, 
as it frequently is a purgatorial procedure. The mark- 
ings need be—indeed, should be—neither numerous nor 
complex; and an expression of opinion need not—and, 
likewise, should not—be made to extend over a sheet of 
theme paper. 

The class criticism, as the term indicates, should deal 
with merits and defects common to all or many of the 
pupils’ papers. The best individual answers might with 
profit be read during this exercise. The teacher should 
be on his guard against either praising or censuring in- 
discriminately. 


POLITENESS AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


(By “A Sister of St. Joseph”—Nazareth, Mich.) 

God is love, and love rules the world. In this busy, 
bustling world, with its ceaseless rush of struggling 
humanity, striving to reach the goal of its ambition, there 
is an element without which life would be indeed a 
burden. It is the bond between employer and employee; 
between rich and poor; between the great and the humble; 
between parent and child; the bond of love in the form 
of courtesy, sacrificing self for others, respect for the 
rights and feelings of others. 

From all eternity God has ordained that man should 
be kind to his fellow-man. He proved that sacrifice 
should be one of the cardinal virtues, for in giving us His 
Divine Son to pave the way by word and example, He 
gave us the highest model of Christian civility and polite- 
ness, or sacrifice of self. 

Following this example, the Church, through her re- 
ligious orders, lays down for each a code of ethics, as an 
important part of religious life, and in our own Holy 
Rule, in the chapter which treats of the duties of the 
directress and teacher in the parochial schools, we read: 
“She shall carefully apply herself to make the pupils 
practice the rules of Christian politeness; not to teach the 
love of pleasure and dress, but how to make themselves 
esteemed in society. She shall reform in them all that 
appears reprehensible in their manner, and shall teach 
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them how to salute, interrogate, answer, etc., much more 
by practice than by explanation, contenting herself to 
correct them according as they shall have committed 
faults against politeness.” The same is repeated in regard 
to the Sister teacher: “It enters into the duties of the 
Sister teacher of the parochial schools to form their pupils 
to politeness. It seems that even after religion,’ notice 
this phrase—‘“even after religion’—‘there is nothing of 
greater importance. The Sisters shall then reform all 
that appears reprehensible in their manner, and_ shall 
teach them the respect due to their parents, and persons 
with whom they have any correspondence, etc.” Could 
we, as Catholic teachers, look for any stronger message 
of the importance of politeness than this? 

If we would be truly polite, our life must be a per- 
petual sacrifice of self for the sake of others. It has been 
said that “A Daughter of St. Joseph should be the con- 
crete essence of all that is perfect.” So the ability to 
properly teach this important virtue should be studied 
and perfected. 

How are we to teach it? The first requisite is mod- 
esty; in the schoolroom we must be third persons. There 
should be no false modesty in this respect. If we are 
made for the school in material things, we are not too 
good to practice on. I think that many times we mis- 
interpret the teaching that sisters should be servants of 
others. We fear that we ask the children to do too much. 
True humility will not attribute honors to self in this 
regard. To ask, or allow a child to bring or carry a 
book, chair, wrap, pencil, or whatever else it may be, is 
only a practice lesson, a means of teaching him to do it 
for others, and respect authority. No better illustration 
of the superiority of our Catholic school training, con- 
cerning the honor due our superiors, could be shown than 
the incident which took place at the dedication of the 
Normal School, when the highest executive of the State 
was allowed to enter unannounced and unnoticed prac- 
tically by the hundreds present. Perhaps it is in accord- 
ance with our democratic principles, that all are equal, 
but it was contrary to all notions we are taught, and a 
fitting example of public school training. We are no 


better than they, if in childhood’s daily lives we pass by, 
unnoticed, infractions of their duty. 

Refinement is everything; genuine politeness becomes 
part of ourselves. The great majority of children and 
people are rude and vulgar, but practice makes perfect, 
and practice lessons should be daily lessons. Oh, yes, 
you may say, that takes so much time; just see all the 
things that we are supposed to do in a day. Yes, but our 
Holy Rule says decidedly “to correct according as faults 
shall have been committed against politeness,’ which 
would probably mean every day. The politeness of a 
nation’s people finds a place in the history of that nation. 
The French politeness is proverbial, but even here we 
see the necessity of constant vigilance; so in a country 
like ours, where people of all grades of culture are indis- 
criminately thrown together, the need of extra lessons is 
apparent. The old fashioned way of standing in class, 
with the signal to bow and turn and pass to seat, is a 
good one. It was drill and required thought. Some 
other things taught were: bowing before teacher or visitor 
when passing, please and thank you, with an inclination 
of the head when receiving or giving an article, rising to 
present an article or speak to a person who is standing, 
how to knock at a door, ring a bell, leave a room, speak 
a piece, interrupt a conversation, place a chair, call atten- 
ton to a defect; street and home etiquette, table or church, 
as required. 

To be polite we must be unselfish. Sacrifice means 
something; it means something perhaps when tired out, 
you just seat yourself, then rise and remain standing 
until your superior is seated; to offer to run to the other 
part of the house for something wanted, to put yourself 
out for anybody and everybody; to rise if somebody 
comes along to bother you with a question—in a word, 
to sacrifice your own comfort whenever it is possible. So 
unselfishness and generosity with modesty constitute its 
essentials. If the reward of one single sacrifice be great, 
what must it be for a perpetual one. 

A great deal of seeming impoliteness among our chil- 
dren is shown in entering church or school. When they 
see a Sister coming, they feel that they must run ahead 


THOUGHTS FOR CATHOLIC TEACHERS--By MI. Rev. John J. Keane, D. D. 


He teaches them, and in that there is 


America needs to have the best 
schools in the world. A land of lib- 
erty must be a land of Christian vir- 
tue, or liberty will be swallowed up 
in greed and license. Christian gen- 
erations can be built up only by 
Christian education, and that is im- 
practicable without the Christian 
school. Schools without distinctively 
Christian training may cultivate the 
intelligence, but that is far from 
enough. They must instill distinctive- 
ly Christian convictions princi- 
ples, and shape character to Chris- 
tian virtue, or they cannot make a 
Christian people; and without that, 
says Washington, we cannot hope to 
be a happy nation. 


“Suffer the children to come to me, 
and hinder them not,’ says Christ 
Our Lord. Make Christ at home in 
the school, and make the scholars at 
home with Him. If they are ever 


nothing austere and oppressive. The 
Christian school does not mean mere- 
ly the Catechism. It means the abid- 
ing presence of Jesus, of His spirit, 
of His Religion, among the scholars 
all the time, enlightening, inspiring, 
directing them in all they learn, put- 
ting a Divine soul into their whole 
education. Who does not see that 
this is the best? 

The youthful mind must be grad- 
ually trained not only to know, but 
to think. It must be developed, not 
only in its receptivity, but also in its 
activity. It must be made acquainted 
with facts, with all that has been and 
is, that it may know how, to reach 
forth, to push onward and upward. 
The true motto is: Excelsior. 

But the more the mind is developed 
the more must the Christian ideal be 
its light; otherwise, it will finally 
grope in darkness, as did even the 


sweetly kept in mind who and what 
He is, there need be no fear that 
familiarity will breed contempt. It is 
bad, nay a fatal thing, when He would 
be out of place in the school and 
could not consistently be welcomed 
there. 


Jesus in the Christian school is not 
a pall on the lives of scholars. On 
the contrary, He is light to their 
minds, and sweetness to their souls, 
and gladness to their young hearts. It 
is the lesson of light and love that 


sages of antiquity. He who is the 
light of the little child, is equally the 
light of a Bossuet, a Leibnitz, a 
Thomas Aquinas, an Augustine. He 
who is the soul of primary education, 
must be no less the soul of higher 
education, too. 
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and they will enter the building without holding the door. 
Day after day and year after year of such practice tends 
to foster in the children this lack of, and often rude 
impoliteness. They fear to stand and hold open a door. 

Teachers are inclined to take no notice of omissions 
of this kind, but they owe it to themselves and to their 
pupils to see that these little courtesies are observed. It 
is part of the education of children for life; it is part of 
the discipline of the school which demands that pupils 
show respect for their teachers. It is important, for suc- 
cess, that all teachers of a school have about the same 
requirements in these matters. 

We do not say that all can be made models. It is 
sometimes said that Catholic children come from such 
poor homes that they have no home training. If so, it 
is our duty to supply the lack. These children will in turn 
become the fathers and mothers of future generations, and 
so the unrefined homes, if such they are, will still con- 
tinue to be. If you will but notice the very little children 
in school, no matter from what kind of a home, may 
teach you a lesson in politeness. It is the old fashioned 
courtesies of old fashioned people that today captivate 
the world. Bishop Spalding has said, “Whatever brings 
us into personal relations with wider worlds, with larger 
and more enduring life, gives us a sense of freedom and 
joy.” So politeness is a passport enabling us to reach 
the ideal. 

As religious wé are bound to do everything that we 
can for the common good; to help the cause of God and 
religion. Politeness, in its broadest and best meaning, is 
a virtue that is clearly essential to the education which 
the church desires for her children. Our teachers cannot 
place too much importance on the desirability of the 
training here advocated. When we see what secular 
teachers are doing for the worldly side of education we 
may well ask ourselves if we are doing as much as we 
ought. 

A very little thought to the matter will suggest abund- 
ant ways and means to any teacher. Begin at home by 
the force of example. A refined, well bred nun creates an 
atmosphere around her. Give daily preparation and ex- 
amination to this as well as other studies. Illustrate by 
practical lessons in the requirements of courtesy, right 
and wrong ways of acting. Give the children every op- 
portunity to practice. Hold a little reception day in 
school occasionally. The tactful, thoughtful teacher will 
readily see the thousand and one little occasions which 
go to make up the little courtesies of every day life. 


SCHOOLHOUSE SANITATION. 


By Governor George C. Pardee, of California. 

In nearly all schools, public and private, children are 
crowded into rooms without any particular regard to the 
cubic air ordinance or the laws of healthful ventilation. 
Officials do not crowd rooms because they like to. The 
question of sufficient money is always a condition and 
not a theory with them; and, therefore, it is up to our 
teachers to see to it that the inadequate means at hand 
are used to the best advantage. 

The Teacher’s Duty. 

It is a difficult task at best to teach school, a nerve- 
racking, temper-trying vocation; but that again is a con- 
dition and not a theory. And it is part of the teacher’s 
duty to see to it that there is sufficient ventilation in the 
school rooms; that the doors and windows are opened 
wide whenever the opportunity presents itself, and that, 
if necessary, the exercises of the day be suspended at 
short intervals and, with open windows, even in the worst 
of weather, the children be given an opportunity to free 
their lungs from the vitiated air of a close schoolroom. 

Not only should this be done for the children’s sake, 
but there is also a selfish interest in it from the stand- 
point of the teacher. My own private opinion is that 
much of the nervousness and general ill-health of the 


teachers would disappear if they also had a little more . 


fresh air to breathe. Let them step out into the open 
a moment, and then, returning to the crowded school- 
rooms, notice, through the sense of smell, the condition 
of the air therein. 

It is time that in many of our more modern school- 
houses there were elaborate ventilation and heating in- 
stallations. But my own opinion is that they are too 
frequently in the hands of inexperienced people, like jan- 
itors, who, studying their own personal feelings and com- 
fort, do not well administer them. And, being present, 
the teacher is too apt to take it for granted that fresh 
or warm or cool air is being given to the schoolrooms, 
when, as a matter of fact, such is not the case. The open 
window eclipses all other kinds of ventilating apparatus. 

Means of Contagion Among Children. 

You know, of course, that many diseases are contagi- 
ous and infectious; and everyone of us hesitates about 
using public drinking vessels. But are the drinking cups 
in your schools always clean? Are they, when not in use, 
immersed in running water? To be certain of their in- 
noxiousness, they ought to be. 

And how about slate pencils and pencil holders, which 
are so frequently found in children’s mouths? Are they 
kept, each separate and distinct, and are they disinfected, 
as they easily may be? There can be no doubt but that 
many a child has gone to its grave from diphtheria and 
other zymotic diseases acquired from the promiscuous 
use of pencils, penholders, books, slates, and the general 
paraphernalia of the schoolroom. 

The last time I visited a schoolhouse I found the chil- 
dren’s hats and wraps hung in a dark and unventilated. 
hallway; and the smell of the wet garments, seething in 
the warm air, was not inviting. I asked the principal 
if every child had its own particular hook upon which to 
hang its outer garments, and was told that such was not 
the case. My inquiry as to why the hallway was not ven- 
tilated or a ventilatable room given up to use as a hat 
and cloak room, was met by the assertion that the board 
of education, although repeatedly asked to do so, had not 
granted the request. Every time I think of those hats and 
coats promiscuously hung in that damp, warm, dark, un- 
ventilated hallway, I wonder how many of those children 
have died from diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles and the 
like, to say nothing of little things that, while annoying, 
are not necessarily fatal, like the slow-crawling things 
and the various scalp diseases that may be communicated 
by means of hats and caps and bonnets. 


Proper Seating. 

How often one notices that school desks and their 
occupants do not fit each other, the desk or the seat be- 
ing too high, or too low, or too near or too far away 
from, the unfortunate temporary possessor of it. It is a 
little thing, of course, but a cramped child can not do 
good work, and its uneasiness militates against content- 
ment with school life. 

And little things like blackboards, smooth and shiny, 
reflecting light in troublesome rays into the unprotected 
eyes of defenseless scholars; or windows, with curtains 
up when they should be down, or down when they should 
be up, or both, or neither; or the teacher’s desk so placed 
that the direct light from the windows does not fall into 
his or her eyes, while it does into the children’s eyes— 
thesé are little things, yet great ones, which help to make 
up the sum total of the many offenses against schoolroom 
hygiene. 

Sun Light. 

How many of us really realize, although we all know 
it, that the air of every schoolroom like the air of every 
other auditorium is not unlikely to be filled with disease 
germs of every kind from those of measles up to those 
of consumption? We know this is the fact and yet we 


go along, year after year, contenting ourselves with hav- 
ing this dust stirred up from the floor with a broom and 
allowed to settle on the walls and windows and door 
frames, whence it is dislodged by every passing breeze to 
be wafted into the nostrils and susceptible lungs of the 
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children and the teacher. We know that the walls, the 
window and door cases ought to be brushed and wiped 
with cloths dampened with antiseptics; we know that the 
windows ought to be wide open every possible moment 
to the pure air and the germ-killing sunlight—we know 
all these things, but how many of us insist, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, year after year, on 
their being done? 
Physical Defects of Children. 

How many of your pupils breathe through their 
mouths, their nasal passages being partially obstructed 
by adenoid growths in the vaults of their pharnyxes? Most 
of such children, because they do not get air enough 
into their lungs to properly purify their blood, are list- 
less, indisposed to study, even almost stupid, and many 
of them have eye and ear troubles. How many such 
children have you urged shall be taken to a physician? 

Looking after the physical defects of children is not 
a required work of the teacher, but it is a cause which of- 
fers opportunity for much good. Where tact is used in 
calling parents’ attention to the trouble, no offense is 
likely to be taken. 


ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
By S. H. Layton (Ohio). 

We have been in a stern conflict with the physical 
world and great have been the results in invention and 
discovery. Practical concerns are very engrossing; the 
conditions of life are prosaic; the poetic spirit is not in 
evidence, and the love of the beautiful is not well diffused. 
We should “orient ourselves” sufficiently to see that we 
lack symmetry. We should turn our attention to the 
source of the poetic faculty—the imagination. This is 
truly the ennobling and civilizing power. By it our sym- 
pathies are quickened and enlarged. It builds permanent 
forms of beauty in harmony with the highest ideals of 
mind, the realization and enjoyment of which is the high- 
est aim of life. 

Two great aims has art, to cultivate the imagination, 
and a right moral disposition. What a legacy we have in 
the pictures by great artists as standards of achievement 
for example and inspiration! How blessed we are to 
know the lives of Raphael, Millet, Landseer and others 
and the rich art pictures they left us! 

It would be well if we could study the originals of the 
great artists, but this is not possible. We must do the 
next best thing: get the best reproductions. And, indeed, 
some of these are surprisingly beautiful. Wall pictures 
are admirable and can be purchased at a penny each; and 
you can get almost any picture of any artist. Vacation is 
a good time to secure pictures and plan work. 

We have planned a course of study of pictures for each 
grade adapted to the interests of the children. About five 
pictures by the first four grades and about ten by the next 
four are to be studied in a year. In the first grades we 
have among others The Sick Monkey by Landseer, The 
Pet Bird by Meyer Von Bremen and Baby Stuart by Van 
Dyck. In the second grade, A Helping Hand by Renouf 
and A Fascinating Tale by Mme. Ronner. In the third 
grade, The Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner by Land- 
seer and Can’t You Talk? by Holmes. Thus far in the 
grades we have selected pictures without regard to artists, 
above this grade we aim to study pictures by certain art- 
ists in each grade, selecting Raphael, Plockhorst, Hof- 
mann, Reynolds, Michaelangelo, Titian and others. The 
pupils in this way get the inspiration of the artist’s life 
through biography. Isn’t it right that pupils in our 
schools should know these men and be able to discuss 
them and their works? How many adults in America 
can do so to-day? : 

This will give a great stimulus to language work. What 
a field for drawing out the thought and expression of 
pupils!’ Each pupil should have his own picture pasted 
in his own book and in it with great care (in upper 
grades) he should write the biography of the artist and 
whatever grows out of the study of each picture. The 
study of the picture should consist of the story of what 


it contains,—what the pupil can see in it, the composition, 
and the artist in relation to the picture. Is this a basis 
for language expression? 

Use of Religious Pictures. 

In these pictures, also, history will have a great aid, 
and literature no less; here too can the forms of architec- 
ture find real embodiment. But the greatest good, no 
doubt, will come in interest in Bible incidents. Art seems 
to find its favorite theme in these sacred events. Do you 
love the Christ child? You will love him more after study- 
ing the Madonnas of different artists. How our hearts 
grow warm as we contemplate the Holy Family of Ru- 
bens! See the Virgin Mother and Elizabeth with her 
hands clasped behind her little son John, afterwards “The 
Baptist,’—an atmosphere of domestic love and peace. And 
no less will you be stirred by the Holy Family of Murillo. 
See the little St. John holding up the cross—a symbol of 
the suffering to be endured by the Savior. There is, also, 
the staff of the Good Shepherd, and above is Jehovah pro- 
claiming “This is my beloved Son.” And just above the 
Savior’s head hovers the dove—symbol of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost; while farther up are the forms of little 
angels bending in loving admiration and wonder over the 
Christ child below. Many are the works of art centering 
about the Christ: The Announcement to the Shepherds, 
Christ Blessing Little Children and Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem by Plockhorst; The Annunciation, The Wor- 
ship of the Wise Men, The Flight into Egypt, In the Tem- 
ple with the Doctors, The Last Supper, The Crucifixion, 
Easter Morning, The Marys at the Sepulcher by Hoff- 
mann; Christ before Pilate by Munkacsy, and a host of 
others. Can one contemplate such scenes as these and 
not move his soul to better living? 

The study of such pictures must open a new field for 
the intellect in the study of biography, the location and 
value of these pictures. It must give ethical and esthetic 
culture to the emotions. It must enhance art apprecia- 
tion, and quicken art studies in our country. And it must 
have a great moral effect upon the race. Study Oertel’s 
Rock of Ages and have more faith, Munier’s Morning 
Prayer and be more childlike; Faed’s Always Tell the 
Truth and be more sincere; Raphael’s Deliverance of St. 
Peter and be more trustful; Grust’s Morning Praise and 
be less discouraged; Millet’s Angelus and be more wor- 
shipful; Plockhorst’s Guardian Angel and know there are 

“Beautiful angels watching close by, 

Sent from the loving Father on high, 
Keep us when sin or danger is nigh, 
Beautiful angels of light. 

“When on the brink of evil we stand, 
Then may we feel the soft angel-hand, 
Then may we heed the whispered command, 
‘Walk in the pathway of right.’” 
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we Some Suggestions on Certain Studies of the Curriculum 


The articles on History, Geography, Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling and Language Work, here following, will furnish many good points 
for Summer institute discussion, as will likewise articles on the same subjects, to be found in most any of our issues of the past year, 


HISTORY IN OUR SCHOOLS— 
SOME ESSENTIALS IN TEACHING IT. 


By Sister Ignatia, St. Joseph’s School, Circleville, Ohio. 


Cicero defines History as: “The witness of ages, the 
light of truth, the life,of our memory, the teacher of our 
lives, a messenger from the past.” And Father Coppens 
truly says: “The kind of instruction history affords is 
most precious, for it enables us to gather with compara- 
tively little trouble that knowledge which others have 
acquired by long, and often bitter, experience; it enables 
one man to profit by the lives of millions.” 

In our day, as never before, perhaps, historic studies 
reaching the remotest past are pushed on strenuously. 
Gifted men devote their lives to historical research. They 
decipher Assyrian and Egyptian monuments, collect an- 
cient inscriptions, publish records, and bring to light lit- 
erature hitherto unknown. Mummies, wrapped some 
thousand years in imperishable bands are made to speak, 
as it were. Buried cities have been unearthed, the avoca- 
tions of their inhabitants revealed; their secrets told. We 
have delved into the treasures of the Aztecs and Mound 
Builders, and our shops are full of Indian relics, Egyp- 
tian lamps and other wares, Greek and Roman symbols 
and curios.. We build colonial and ante-colonial struc- 
tures; in a word, the whole aim seems to be to make of 
the past a “living present.” 

And there is the keynote to the successful teaching 
of history. Our children must see the past as if with 
their own eyes; make the acquaintance of historical per- 
sonages as if they lived in our town. Thus does the 
study become an abiding pleasure, and the pages of his- 
tory seem more attractive to the child than a thrilling 
story book. And this taste, cultivated in childhood, will 
do much to guide the choice of reading matter in after 
years. 

What is more likely to inspire the minds of our little 
ones and raise them to lofty ideals, than the beautiful 
characters depicted in Bible History; and how their 
Faith is strengthened when, in Ecclesiastical History, they 
trace the glorious, unbroken line of Pontiffs from Saint 
Peter down to his latest successor, our own beloved com- 
mon Father, Pius X: when they note the watchful care 
of Providence over that bark, launched amid reefs and 
storms two thousand years ago! Who knows what a St. 
Agnes, a St. Cecilia, a St. Francis or a St. Vincent de Paul 
may speak to their earnest young souls, or hears the re- 
sponse of the still small voice within. “What these have 
done, why can not I?” Such is the force of example even 
through the centuries. 

It is proper that every child should learn the origin 
character and condition of the nation of which he is a 
part, and thus be fitted for his duties as a citizen. 

Frederick Schlegel, in his Philosophy of History, re- 
marks: “In history, as in every branch of mental cul- 
ture, the first elementary school instruction is not merely 
an important, but an essential condition to a higher and 
more scientific knowledge. At first, indeed, it is merely 
a nomenclature of celebrated personages and events—a 
sketch of the great historical eras, divided according to 
chronological dates, or a geographical plan—which must 
be impressed on the memory, and which serves as a basis 
preparatory to that more vivid and comprehensive knowl- 
edge to be obtained in riper years. Thus this first knowl- 


edge stored up in the memory, and necessary for method- 
izing and arranging the mass of historical learning to be 
afterwards acquired, is more a preparation for the study 
of Historical than the real science of history itself.” 
History may not inaptly be likened to a vast, long 


drama, in which events are linked together according to 
defined laws, and in which the actors play parts not 
ready made and learned by heart, but depending on their 
own ideas and their own wills. Is it not true, then, that 
the very children who are before us in class are the 
future makers of history? The teacher, once impressed 
with this idea, will not fail to inculcate lessons of Chris- 
tian loyalty and true patriotism, and herein lies the point 
in question—in what branch of our common curriculum 
can this all-important lesson be more forcibly impressed 
than in our history classes? 

How, then, shall we proceed with the momentous 
task? It has been said that chronology and geography 
are the eyes of history. Shall we weary the little mind 
with an array of dates which the child will never recall 
after he leaves that particular recitation? By no means, 
We should select a few of the more important dates, and 
then connect these with the great events or the great men 
of which thy are really a part, since these are the fixed 
points—the mountain peaks of history. 

As regards the second. Geography has already in part 
been learned, hence the pupil should have at his com- 
mand only two sorts of maps, (1) reference maps, con- 
taining the location of every place named in his work; 
(2) empty outline maps which he can fill up for himself 
and keep as his own; the first gives him data of place, 
while the latter gives him data of time and circumstances; 
the making of the map—using eye and hand and brain, 
works the course of events into him as nothing else can 
do. And here I would emphasize the fact that drawing 
accurate maps from memory is a tedious and needless 
task. It reminds one of a school where Mary was trained 
to describe the battle of Gettysburg; John, to give a de- 
tailed account of the surrender of Fort Sumpter; while 
William could graphically portray the assassination of 
Lincoln; when questioned further they were mute, for 
the reason that each had learned his own part—a fine dis- 
play indeed, but very poor teaching. 

I would suggest that the teacher give everything to 
the pupils that she expects from him; everything, at 
least, in the way of fact, gradually leading him to make 
his deductions—after a little practice—to trace effects to 
causes, for this can be done only when he has a thorough 
knowledge of facts. Let teachers beware that their pupils 
have not cause to bring against them the accusation made 
by the man in the parable: “Lord, I knew thee, that thou 
art a hard man, reaping where thou didst not scatter.” 
This is to be understood of the pupil under ordinary cir- 
cumstances; often one cannot be expected to gather ma- 
terial for himself except from his text books and from 
easily accessible and indicated sources, because while one 
pupil may have intelligent parents and an abundance of 
books, another may not enjoy these advantages. 

A secondary consideration in the teaching of history 
is to vivify and illustrate given facts. Owing to the 
scantiness of the pupil’s vocabulary, his little experience, 
his immature imagination, he will often bring you only 
words, and meaningless words at that. I recall in -this 
connection a child who, rehearsing the causes of the 
prosperity of our country, emphasized the words: “The 
four routes of commerce” found in his book. “What do 
you mean by the four routes of commerce?” I asked. 
Quick came the answer: “Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
turnips and beats.” The teacher should be so familiar 
with the lesson she proposes that the event she relates 
should seem to transpire as she speaks. At the same 
time, she must avoid useless details and needless repeti- 
tions. But she must throw enthusiasm into her work. 
The ideals of the teacher will be those of her scholars. 


. 
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The reading of patriotic stories, the recitation of se- 
lected passages from masterpieces of oratory or of such 
poems as Paul Revere’s Ride, when the student seems 
actually to hear “The hurry of hoofs in a village street,” 
to see— 

“A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath, from the pebbles in passing, a spark 
That was all 
So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm.......... 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying foot-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere.” 

What a stimulus is this to the imagination of our 
youths, preparing them for like deeds! 

A third essential point is: Lay stress upon the most 
important topic in each lesson and emphasize this fact 
to the children. We hear much about topical teaching. 
This method is nothing more nor less than the above 
carried out. As a child I remember a popular school His- 
tory of the United States, with long lists of battles, dates, 
and names of commanders; these, I, with my childish 
companions, was required to commit to memory; our sole 
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object in doing so was to gain the head of the class or 
avoid being kept after school hours. 


It is well to call our children’s attention to the fact 
that moral causes bring about the decay and death of 
communities as well as of individuals. Many facts will 
illustrate that lesson. “Honor to whom honor is due” is a 
good rule to pursue in sizing the public characters of a 
nation. Even though one’s policy may prove erroneous, 
right motives will always be honored. The teacher with 
her class must summon the heroes of the past to appear 
in review, where the rule of justice tempered with mercy 
must hold sway. 


Diagrams or charts of history, made by epochs or cen- 
turies only, assist not a little in fixing points in the mem- 
ory. It is desirable that each pupil prepare a chart for 
himself, without a specially arranged book or colored 
inks; common ruled paper, pen, black ink, and ruler are 
all that he needs. 


One more point I would suggest before closing. It is 
that a brief written outline of the previous day’s lesson 
be submitted, and a few questions thereon put before 
the recitation. This will consume a few moments but, if 
managed judiciously, it will afford an opportunity for the 
last explanation and for correction of errors and possible 
misunderstandings. 


we SUCCESS IN TEACHING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE--By Mi. Rev. S. G Messmer, D.D. 


In the opinion of competent judges 
it is more difficult to teach Christian 
Doctrine successfully in elementary 
schools than to teach any of the sec- 
ular branches. In these, visible ob- 
jects are discussed or made use of, 
such as animals, plants, stones, let- 
ters, numbers, models, and so forth, 
whilst in religious instruction things 
come which sometimes can not be 
grasped even by the understanding. 
Just as it is far more difficult to write 
a Catechism for children than a relig- 
ious treatise for grown-up persons, so 
it is far more difficult to teach Chris- 
tian Doctrine than to preach a good 
sermon. The reason for this is that 
adults can more easily be made to 
understand things than can children, 
who have a limited vocabulary, are 
flighty and inattentive, and as yet 
can not take life seriously. 

The true test of successful religious 
teaching is not the ability of the pu- 
pils to repeat word for word the 
Catechism text, but their increased 
piety and improved moral character, 
both springing from religious convic- 
tions. We may here apply Our Lord’s 
words, “By their fruits you shall 
know them” (Matt. vii. 16). 

To attain success the Catechist 
must himself be deeply imbued in 
mind and heart with the spirit of the 
Christian Doctrine; for one can not 
give that which one does not possess. 
“Life proceeds from life, and religion, 
which is the highest power of life, 
can proceed only from God and relig- 
ious souls” (Bp. Spalding). He who 
is himself blind can not lead blind 
children to the light; and he who is 
cold can not warm the heart of an- 
other. But the Catechist who has 


seized the spirit of the Christian doc- 
trines, who is convinced of their 
truth, and inspired by their beauty, 
will teach as one having power, and 
not as the Scribes and Pharisees 
(Matt. vii. 29). 

Further, a knowledge of method 
and system is of much greater mo- 
ment to the Catechist than a pro- 
found theological learning. A Cate- 
chist without learning does not know 
how to impart his knowledge; he is 
like a merchant who has many good 
wares, but does not know how to dis- 
play them to advantage.” <A person 


may be a scholar but it does not fol- 
low on that account that he 


is a 


teacher. There are exceptionally able 
scholars who are decidedly poor 
teachers, and on the other hand, there 
are very skillful teachers who can in 
no way lay claim to the title scholar” 
(Kehr). Therefore the Catechist who 
has a comparatively limited knowl- 
edge, but possesses the art of im- 
parting the truths of religion in an 
excellent manner, will obtain far bet- 
ter results than the learned theo- 
logian who is lacking in method and 
practical skill. In everything method 
means the quickest and surest way 
of attaining an object. The Third 
Plenary Council. of Baltimore, con- 
vinced of the necessity of methodic 
skill in the Catechist, ordained that 
the theological students in our sem- 
inaries should not only be impressed 
with the supreme importance of 
Christian instruction for children, but 
should also prepare to become skill- 
ful Catechists by paying due regard 
to this work while studying psychol- 
ogy, pedagogy, and pastoral theol- 
ogy; that, moreover, they ought to 
be practically instructed in the way 
and method of teaching Catechism 
and Bible History in a clear and ef- 
fective manner. 


Lastly, let the Catechist place be- 
fore his soul the excellence and dig- 
nity of his holy office, the import- 
ance of his work, and the great exam- 
ples of Christ and His saints. It will 
inspire him with a holy courage 
which, supported by prayer, the most 
powerful weapon, will make him eas- 
ily overcome all difficulties. It will 
fill him with strong and fervent zeal 
which is the only guarantee of pre- 
serving efforts. 
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HOW WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY TO-DAY. 

There has been vast improvement in the teaching of 
geography in grammar schools during the last ten years. 
Evidence of this are: 

1. Better courses of study. Compare the courses re- 
cently adopted in New York and Chicago, and the sug- 
gested courses for Boston with the courses arranged ten 
or fifteen years ago. 

2. A more general recognition on part of school su- 
perintendents and other educators that geography is a 
useful and valuable study, and should receive its proper 
amount of time and attention. 

3. Methods of teaching which are better adapted to 
the child mind. A different and better arrangement of 
subjects is followed. In the best schools, observation and 
reading precede systematic study. Much reliance is placed 
upon supplementary reading. 

4. The use of field and observational work in teach- 
ing type forms and other geographical facts instead of 
definitions, text-books, and even pictures and moulding 
boards. Classes are taken into the field and shown a real 
hill, valley, brook, island, etc. 

5. Concrete teaching of geography instead of abstract. 
The “what” is studied first and the “why” afterwards. 
Facts and results are learned before generalizations are 
made. The deductive method is largely employed. 

6. The stimulation of the imagination of children by 
their description of journeys and scenes in foreign lands. 

7. The prominence given to human geography; that 
is, study of the people. 

8. The attention given to what the people do, and 
how they get a living; that is, to commercial geography. 

9. The use of the eye in teaching geography to-day 
and less reliance upon memorizing. Globes, maps, and 
other useful apparatus, pictures, with stereopticon and 
stereoscope are constantly employed. 

10. Topical study of the subject instead of a close fol- 
lowing of text-books. 

11. Careful consideration and explanation of causal 
relations. 

12. Consideration of the natural activity of the child. 
He is given plenty of work in making sensible maps, writ- 
ing imaginative letters from other countries; studying 
subjects or countries especially assigned to him; in mak- 
ing scrap-books, and compiling home-made geography. 

13. The fact that best teachers of geography to-day 
make the end and aim of their teaching to form five habits 
or to develop five powers: 

a. The observational power or habit. 

b. The reading power or habit. 

c. The studying power or habit. 

d. The reciting power or habit. 

e. The reproducing power or habit shown in writing 
or drawing. 

All this may be summed up in the term, “development 
of geographical expression.” 


SOME POINTS ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 
By Sister M. George (Ss. Peter and Paul’s School, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.). 

We must be particular and emphatic concerning the 
early steps of mathematical education, because it is “the 
first step which costs.” Much more labor is required to 
unlearn than to learn. 

We all agree, I think, that the best results in arith- 
metic are obtained, when oral or mental arithmetic is 
systematically taught in connection with the daily written 
work of each grade. The mental condition of our pupils 
is then in harmony with our object. There is a closer per- 
sonal motive to which we can appeal. There is less waste 
of energy by teacher and pupil. It has been well said 
that, compared with written arithmetic alone, mental 
arithmetic, if systematically and well taught, will produce 
at least twice the knowledge and twice the power in a 
given time. And if we are wise we shall give even this 


No teacher ought to 
depend upon chance in giving out the problems. Then, 
when in mental as in written work, the imagination has 
been cultivated, children will perceive relations when we 


mental work rational preparation. 


least expect them to do so. This is the natural result of 
insistence on the part of the teacher, of analytic work, to 
secure discipline in which, is the object of oral or mental 
arithmetic. 

It is hardly necessary for us to insist that in the lower 
grades, work should be begun and continued with objects. 
Helpful as objects are, their use should not be continued 
too long—otherwise the child will come to rely on it, 
which is often the reason why children in late years count 
“on their fingers.” Their mathematical faculties have not 
been properly trained. Teachers who have been teach- 
ing fractions, or denominate numbers, or percentage, need 
not be told how necessary it is that the multiplication 
tables be thoroughly learned, and that, in the good old- 
fashioned way, by rote. Even if it is called mechanical, 
experience teaches that the ear is a very valuable aid to 
the memory. It is even good to have the tables occasion- 
ally recited in concert. 

It is a mistake to try to teach children the true idea 
of fractions without objective work. There are many 
devices familiar to us all which can be of service here, and 
if we are faithful to even this one point, we shall be sur- 
prised at the results obtainable in children of the lowest 
grades. At this stage it is that children often prove that 
they possess an ability to do, far in excess of their ability 
to tell what they do. After a short period, the children 
will have gained a facility in comparing magnitudes with- 
out having either before them. The work in denominate 
numbers should be taught concurrently with the work in 
simple numbers, and whenever possible, the actual units, 
for example and bushel, the gallon, should be shown. 
The interest of children is thus obtained, and their pro- 
gress more certainly assured. 

Accuracy of statement and clear modes of expression 
should be insisted upon. For example: in percentage, the 
children should be taught that when they hear per cent 
they should think of hundredths. Whilst on this point, 
we might say that we cannot give too much drill on the 
comparative value of per cents. Pupils who will never 
fail to write 50 per cent., 25 per cent. in the form of com- 
mon fractions, will often fail to give the common frac- 
tion form of % per cent., 4 per cent. The per cent. be- 
low 1 per cent. should receive much attention. 

In constructing our problems let us have recourse to 
the actual things and events of the busy life around. Ob- 
solete forms and methods ought to be discarded. If there 
are many methods of arriving at the same results, as is 
the case in interest, I hope you will all agree with me, 
teach one way, the quickest, granting always that it be 
correct. Many of our pupils leave school early; let us 
drill therefore upon the subjects they will be obliged to 
use through life. Our pupils should be made familiar 
with the simplest forms of commercial paper. When 
practicable and possible we might produce real notes given 
and held by men whom the pupils know; this brings the 
work home to the child. 

These are a few remarks, which, as the experience of 
older teachers, we might summarize thus: As Mathematics 
teach us law, order, and accuracy, and truth, in Arithmetic 
let us aim at—l. Originality. 2. Intense mental action. 
3. Accuracy, neatness and rapidity. 4. Brief, but definite 
and logical analysis. 5. Avoiding set rules, and deducting 
rules from the work in hand. 

If taught by good methods and enthusiastically, arith- 
metic becomes one of the most interesting and helpful 
subjects in the curriculum. 


t"Don’t postpone until the last day of the term the payment 
of your current subscription. See that you have a receipt for 
your subscription before you leave for your vacation. 
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READING AND SPELLING. 
By Rev. P. R. McDevitt (Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia.) 

Of all subjects in the elementary schools, reading oc- 
upies the foremost place. It is well called “the key of 
knowledge.” The difficulties in teaching it are many be- 
cause of the inequalities of the language. With an im- 
perfect alphabet of twenty-six letters, and almost double 
that number of sounds to be represented, it becomes nec- 
essary to use one letter to indicate different sounds. For- 
tunately, the child is unconscious of the irregularities 
which the adult mind perceives; and the fact that the 
child’s memory is retentive, and he is disposed to accept 
unquestioningly what the teacher says, renders the labor 
of learning much easier than might at first appear. 

The course urges the teaching of reading by the phonic 
and word methods. From the beginning the teacher 
should strive for quick reckoning of signs, so that by con- 
stant drills the eye may become so accustomed to the 
word as to recognize and pronounce it with ease. Strict 
attention should be given to clearness and accuracy of 
pronunciation, with an insistence upon the sounding of 
the initial and final consonants. Care in this respect in 
the elementary school means distinctness and richness of 
utterance almost unattainable if left to the higher schools. 

After the mechanical work will come reading in the 
proper sense of the word, when the child understands the 
thought of the lesson, and reads with intelligence and 
expression. Children who spell well, read well; hence 
the everyday speech of the child should be carefully 
watched. As with every branch of the school curriculum, 
the teacher’s own style is of paramount importance. Her 
reading, to be effective, should be a perfect model, pos- 
sessing all the qualities of good reading: correct articu- 
lation, purity of tone, modulation, and expression, with an 
intelligent interpretation of the sense of the selection. 

Some Points on Spelling. 

The same difficulties that confront one in reading are 
to be met with in spelling, and this subject entails upon 
both teacher and pupil arduous work. Popular judgment 
demands good spelling, and it discredits those who are 
weak in this respect. A helpful fact to be borne in mind 
is that spelling depends more upon the eye and memory 
than upon the ear. Bad spelling is generally the result 
of not seeing aright. The habit of getting a clear mental 
picture of a word—as to the arrangement of the letters, 
the number and position of the vowels, consonants, and 
syllables—will make good spellers. The eye being the 
chief agent, it is ill-advised to place incorrect forms be- 
fore the child, for he is more likely to remember these 
than the correct ones; consequently, the practice of al- 
lowing one pupil to correct the paper of another is ques- 
tionable. 

The transcription of good prose and verse cultivates 
accuracy and accustoms the pupil to correct spelling by 
unconscious imitation. The dictation-exercises should be 
teaching-exercises, and not merely testing-exercises. They 
should be carefully planned, being invaluable aids in teach- 
ing this impoftant subject. 

Some educators assert that spelling can be taught in- 
cidentally in connection with other branches. While this 
theory may be pedagogically sound, yet the course ad- 
vises the use of the spelling-book with distinct systematic 
lessons; at the same time it urges that the incidental 
teaching of spelling be not overlooked. 

As an aid to spelling, word-building and word-analysis 
are most helpful. There should be simple lessons in the 
history of certain words, with an understanding of the 
meaning of the prefixes and suffixes, exercises in resolv- 
ing words into their component parts, and also the build- 
ing-up of words from their elements or from other words. 
—Report. 


‘*I am pleased toadd my word of commendation to themany 
the ‘Catholic School Journal’ has received trom the Bishops 
of the United States."’ 

Mt. Rev. John M, Farley, Archbishop of New York, 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
(Herbert W. Walker, Ph. D.) 

“Language rightfully forms a most important center 
of instruction in the elementary school. * * * 

“The oral grammar lessons from the first year to the 
middle of the fifth year, should deal chiefly with the use 
of language, gradually introducing the grammatical tech- 
nique as it is needed to describe accurately the correct 
forms and the usages violated.,.—THE COMMITTEE 
OF FIFTEEN. 

What is the purpose of language lessons in the lower 
grades? Not to teach the theory of technical grammar, 
surely. It is rather to give the pupil command of lan- 
guage in conversation and in writing. 

Many teachers seem to suppose that the use of lan- 
guage lessons is, primarily, to caution the pupil against 
errors of speech. The really central idea, however, is to 
secure for him the readiness, clearness, and accuracy of 
speech which come only from use. We learn to do by 
doing. “An ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory.” 
The best scheme of language training is that which best 
develops the constructive ability of the pupil in original 
thought and expression. 

Much of the language work from the first to the mid- 
dle of the fifth year should be in the form of oral lessons 
—that is, lessons independent of a text-book. Very much 
of Pestalozzi’s success lay in his oral language work. The 
value of such work must depend very largely upon the 
ability and aptitude of the teacher. 

When shall a text-book in language lessons be placed 
in the hands of the pupil? It may be at the beginning 
of the fourth year, or of the third year, or even at some 
period of the first year, according to the plans of the 
writers of the various series of text-books in language 
and grammar. 

At the outset the pupil should be taught to express 
himself properly in statements relating to his name, ad- 
dress, age, relations to others, employments, diversions, 
etc. The statements should be simple and direct. The 
unskillful become lost in long and involved sentences. 

The conversations of the teacher and the young pu- 
pils (for oral lessons are but conversations) should be 
upon the simple and familiar subjects. From the first 
year it will be well to have some brief, original sentence 
written by the pupil. 

False snytax should never be presented in the written 
exercises. Pure English, correct English, should be 
taught, in order that the pupil may have nothing to un- 
learn when he is older. Children early acquire habits 
of speech which are apt to be lasting, and which can be 
broken only with difficulty. It is a disagreeable fact 
that much of the inaccuracy of common speech has been 
acquired from poor teachers, or at least sanctioned by 
their practice in the schoolroom. 

Since pupils acquire their habits of speech from imi- 
tation, the teacher should resolve not to use bad English, 
either in the language work of the class or in general 
conversation. The influence of the teacher must be not 
merely passive, but active. She must not only teach pure 
English, but must correct the bad forms of speech that 
the pupils acquire from others. The report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten is clear and explicit upon this point. The 
committee say: 

If the pupil is to secure control of the language as 
an instrument for the expression of his thoughts, it is 
necessary (1) that, during the period of life when imita- 
tion is the chief motive principle in education, he should 
be kept so far as possible away from the influence of bad 
models and under the influence of good models, and (2) 
that every thought which he expresses, whether orally or 
on paper, should be regarded as a proper subject for 
criticism as to language. Thus every lesson in geography, 
or physics or mathematics may and should become a 
part of the pupil’s training in English. There can be no 
more appropriate moment for a brief lesson in expression 
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than the moment when the pupil has something which he 
is trying to express. 

If the pupils in the advanced studies of geography, 
physics, and mathematics are to have every expression of 
thought deemed a proper subject of criticism as to lan- 
guage, how much more important is it that the earliest 
steps in language work shall be rightly taken. 

The teacher’s work in language instruction should be 
thus both passive and active—passive by teaching no 
false syntax, and active by the correction of any false 
syntax which may appear. To illustrate, the teacher 
should never make use of such solecisms as “that long,” 
“that far,” “that high,” “that tired,” “that sick.” 

She should never use such expressions as “I will take 
pleasure,” “I will be glad,” “I will be sick,” “I will have 
trouble,” “I would like,” etc. In the first person, the 
words will and would express the intention of the speaker, 
and are wholly inapplicable where they are not used to 
indicate a purpose. 

Even if the teacher does not use any of these expres- 
sions, but substitutes for them the proper forms, ~ 


pupil may make use of them, for he will often hear them 
at home or upon the street. How is the teacher to cor- 
rect them? With young children it is generally best not 
to attempt any explanation of the reason why one form 
is incorrect and another correct. It is better in most 
cases to substitute the correct form without an explana- 
tion. When the pupil advances to the study of technical 
grammar, he will readily perceive the error of using that 
as an adverb, or will in the first person to indicate that 
which is involuntary. The simple substitution of the 
correct form for the incorrect is generally sufficient until 
the pupil advances to a knowledge of the parts of speech 
and the laws of syntax. 

It is nevertheless a fact that the pupil may often be 
led to perceive by analogy what forms of speech are cor-: 
rect and what are incorrect,—and this without any tech- 
nical knowledge of grammar whatever. 

By simplifying language, errors are most easily 
avoided, and the proper forms are apt to become ap- 
parent even to the child. It is an excellent plan to sim- 
plify a sentence by expanding it into two sentences. Thus, 


«« NEED OF THE MORAL ELEMENT IN EDUCATION-Dy Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaly, D.D. »« 


We are moral beings and whatever 
tends to develop and perfect our 
moral sense is a blessing, whatever 
diminishes or destroys, is a curse. 
Conscience is to us the mentor of 
life, and indicates the moral sense. 
Goodness, character, virtue, are the 
results of obedience to the moral law. 
The moral element, religious instruc- 
tion, is based upon religious princi- 
ples. Morality is conscience in action; 
moral principles inform science. Reli- 
gion, as the moral law, comes from 
God and hence morality springs from 
religion, which, as Bishop Spalding 
says: “It is and has been the inex- 
haustible fountain head.” Morality is 
the basis of individual and national 
life, it is that which makes life worth 
living. Man has a moral nature as 
well as a physical and intellectual 
one, and the moral is the dominant. 
Human will is the greatest of all 
powers. It gives purpose, controls 
and develops nature. It is determined 
and directed by the moral law. Char- 
acter is a result of morality for it 
represents manhood. Character calls 
for development of the whole man, 
physical and intellectual and _spirit- 
ual. Intellect and will largely make 
character which cannot exist ~without 
will which is as an essential element 
self-control, ability to rise above the 
lower passions, to be highminded and 
pure-minded; true these are elements 
of character and direct of will on na- 
ture and they stamp the personality 
as one to be honored, admired, imi- 
tated. 

The goodness of life itself is good 
character with knowledge and virtue, 
this is the end and aim of education 
and to reach this, the moral element 
is essential. Citizenship builds itself 
upon good character and knowledge. 
Make men and they will be good citi- 
zens. The moral element is some- 
thing more than a collection of moral 
sayings, something more than indi- 


vidual character, it is something more 
tangible than mere general princi- 
ples. The moral element is the moral 
law. The obligation on conscience 
is to do acts prescribed as principles 
of conduct and to do them in obedi- 
ence to the divine command. The 
moral element in its essential charac- 
ter is the divine will imposed upon 
the human and shaping and mould- 
ing it into union. To do the will of 
God is the highest morality. To know 
the will of God is the highest knowl- 
edge. This can come to us with au- 
thority and without uncertainty only 
through religion. Man is essentially 
a moral being and the universal ex- 
perience of man shows the natural 
instinct for religion. All psychology 
testifies to its root in our nature. 
Religion is the source of morality for 
it makes known to men the moral law 
and by its system of reward and pun- 
ishment, it forces men into obedience. 
Religious education and morality can- 
not be disassociated. Man needs to 
know the values of life and religion 


alone can teach them, for religion 
which is the bond uniting us with 
God is also the medium through which 
the things of life are weighed and by 
which the values of life are deter- 
mined. It is the inspiration as well 
as the means toward the higher and 
better life. The moral law is from 
God through religion and you cannot 
separate the law from the law giver. 
You must teach God in order to esti- 
mate the value of the moral law. Her- 
bert Spencer calls attention to the 
utter failure of education in creating 
ideals and says: He is weary of the 
cry “educate, educate, educate.” 
Montaigne says, that, “the end of 
education is wisdom and _ virtue, 
habits of right living and right think- 
ing.” The direction of education 
varies according to the ideas formed 
of life. The thought of the athiest 
cannot guide the education of the 
theist, and a purely philosophical edu- 
cation will not satisfy the Christian. 
Everything should tend toward the 
establishment of the power of the 
true Master, the power of God in 
human life, understood from natural 
as well as supernatural. The basic 
idea in education is the idea of God 
and man’s eternal destiny. In a ra- 
tionalistic education, everything tends 
to establish the magistracy of the hu- 
man reason; in the Christian educa- 
tion everything tends to show the 
sovereignty of God. The Christian 
idea of the Catholic Church is that 
the end of education for the Christian 
child is the development of the Chris- 
tian in the man: Christ is the model 
of life, and Christ is the model 
teacher. The education which has no 
Christ in it, is an incomplete educa- 
tion which a Christian cannot accept 
as satisfactory. The lessons of life 
which he taught constitute the truth 
of life, and the fitting of man for the 
proper realization of life is true in- 
struction, and the realization of it is 
true education. 
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“He told Charles and me” may be simplified into “He 
told Charles” and “He told me.” A child who is taught 
to simplify sentences in this manner will not be apt to 
make use of such barbarisms as “He told Charles and I,” 
“I saw he and you,” “I met he and she,” etc. 

The teacher should be careful as to the forms of ques- 
tions used. The true theory of language is that the form 
of the question takes into account the form of the an- 
swer. It is correct to say “Should you like to go?” be- 
cause the natural answer is “I should like to go,” or “I 
should not like to go.” Since would cannot be correctly 
used in the answer, it should not be used in the question. 
It is correct to say “Would he like to go?” because the 
answer is naturally “He would like to go,” or “He would 
not like to go.” Taking the answer, then, as a key to 
the proper form of the question, the pupil who learns to 
use correctly the forms “I should,” “you would,” “he 
would,” and “TI shall,” “you will,” “he will” in declarative 
sentences can be taught naturally to use the correct forms 
in interrogative sentences as well. 

The teacher should bear in mind that careful atten- 
tion should be given to the pronunciation of words, as 
well as to their written form. In a very large number of 
schools, the pupils pronounce the words mountain, foun- 
tain, etc., with an exceedingly disagreeable nasal grunt, 
seeming to endeavor to utter the words in one syllable 
each. Even so simpie a word as the article the is apt 
to be mis-pronounced, the pupil giving the same sound 
to it before the word man and before the word apple. 
On consulting the International Dictionary, the teacher 
will find that there are three different pronunciations of 
this word, viz.: when used alone, when used before a 
vowel sound, and when used before a consonant sound. 
The teacher can make sure that the pupil uses the cor- 
rect sound of the word in each case, without going into 
an explanation of the theory. 

Dr. White divides language lessons into three series. 
The first series consists of the following. steps: (1) Writ- 
ing words and sentences previously written by the teacher 
on the blackboard. This work should begin nearly if not 
quite as early as the first lesson in reading. (2) Copying 
maxims, proverbs, stanzas of poetry, etc. (3) Writing 
sentences dictated by the teacher and memorized by the 
pupil. (4) Writing sentences expressing facts observed. 
(5) Writing descriptions of present actions. (6) Writing 
sentences containing one or more given words. (7) 
Writing stories which pupils have learned to tell well. 

The second series consists of five successive steps, 
as follows: (1) Writing the substance of the word les- 
sons. (2) Writing descriptions of pictures, and stories 
based on pictures. (3) Writing stories told or read by 
the teacher. (4) Writing descriptions by answering ques- 
tions. (5) Writing business papers. 

The third series, which Dr. White calls, in his scheme. 
the Original Series, consists of seven steps. The one 
essential direction to be given to the pupils is that they 
must not attempt to write upon subjects of which they 
know nothing. The seven different forms in the Original 
Series are as follows: (1) Letters. (2) Descriptions of 
known objects. (3) Narratives of personal experience. 
(4) Descriptions of journeys, real or imaginary. (5) Bio- 
graphical sketches. (6) Descriptions of current events. 
(7) The discussion of themes. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF “THE BUILDING OF 
THE SHIP.” 
By Sister M. Pauline (Convent of Mercy, Knoxville, 
Tenn.). 

Author, Henry: Wadsworth Longfellow, born 1807, 
Portland, Maine, died 1882. His most popular works: 
Evangeline, The Building of the Ship, Skeleton in Armor, 
The Builders, Resignation, Psalm of Life, Courtship of 
Miles Standish, Paul Revere’s Ride. His style was sim- 
ple and graceful. 

The Building of the Ship was written in 1849, and pub- 


lished in 1850. It was suggested by Schiller’s Song of 
the Bell. It is noted most for its closing stanza—the 
magnificent Apostrophe to the Union. Its principal parts 
are: The Command, The Building, The Launching and 
The Apostrophe. The following selections from the poem 
inculcate lessons. Have pupils memorize same. 


1.—“For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every Art.” 


2.—“Ah! What a wondrous thing it is 
To note how many wheels of toil 
One thought, one word can set in motion.” 


3.—‘Ah! how skillful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command ! 
It is the heart, and not the brain. 
That to the highest doth attain.” 


4.—“Happy, thrice happy, every one 
Who sees his labor well begun, 
And not perplexed and multiplied 
By idly waiting for time and tide!” 


“Ah! if our souls but poise and swing 

Like the compass in the brazen ring, 

Ever level and ever true, 

To the toil and task we have to do, 

We shall sail securely and safely reach 
The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 
The sights we see and the sounds we hear 
Will be those of joy, and not of fear!” 


Questions for the Class: 


What was the command? How did the Master receive it? 
Quote. How was He affected} Why? (Answer gives first les- 
son.) Quote answer. Meaning of stanch, goodly, eddies, bows, 
weathered, counterpart. Meaning of “A quiet smile,” etc. Figure? 
Of what was the master thinking as he wrought his model? What 
was the “Great Harry?’ Answer—A famous ship built for the 
inglish navy in the reign of Henry VII. She was 1,000 tons 
burden, which wasregarded as an immense size in those days 
On the accession of Henry VIII her name was changed to the 
Regent, but when, a few years afterward, she was burned in a 
sea battle with the French, the ship built in her stead resumed 
the old name and became a second “Great Harry.” 

Describe her in the poet’s words. Describe the master’s model. 
Meaning of crank, stern, draw-bridge, moat, craft, beam, aft, helm. 
Meaning of “That she might be docile,’ ete. Figure? Kinds of 
timber found in the shipyard. Quote second lesson taught. Where 
is Roanoke? Pascagoula. Who stood beside the master as he 
spoke? Compare the old man and the fiery youth. What were 
the master’s orders to the youth? Name of vessel? The promise? 
Meaning of argosy, dexterity} How does the young man receive 
the orders? Why? (Answer gives third lesson of poem above.) 
Quote. Meaning of “Wheels of thought,” etc? Figure? Meaning 
of “the wooden wall.” “That silent architect,” etce.? Figure? 
“Like a beauteous barge,” etc.? Figure? “But he,” ete.? Fig- 
ure+ Quote lines showing fourth lesson. 

When was the task begun? How far had the work progressed 
ere the shadows of evening fell? Quote lines teaching fifth les- 
son. How was the evening spent? Meaning of Spanish Main? 
(Here it is used for the northern coast of America.) ‘The dim, 
dark sea,” ete. Figure. Meaning of scarfed, bolted, surf, gleam, 
swarthy? Where is Madagascar? Describe “the building.” What 
was the song of the master and his men. “That like a thought,” 
ete. Figure? ‘And near it.” etc. Figure? What was the image 
at the bow? “Like a ghost,” etc. Figure? Meaning of nymph, 
naiad, sark, phantom, shrouds, stays? “Those captive hings,” 
ete. Figure? What was the masthead? Meaning of classic, 
jaded, spars. Give the poet’s description of the bridal day. Quote 
the beautiful tribute to the ocean, beginning “The Ocean old,” 
ete. What continued figure through the lines? Describe the 
“pride of the sea’ on her marriage day. What was going on on 
deck? “He knew the chart,” ete. Figure? Quote the pastor’s 
words. Meaning of crystal wall. Figure? ‘Now touching,” etc. 
Figure? “Fortunate Isles’ means what? By whose command 
is the ship launched? “And see! She stirs!” Figure? Meaning 
of undertow, moorings, brink, brazen, compass. Explain the 
following : 


“All around them. and below, 
The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs.” 


How did she leap into the ocean’s arms? What was the 
effect upon the crowd? What did it seem to say to the ocean? 
Quote. Figure? “Sea of life,” ete. Figure? Quote lines show- 
ing triple meaning of poem: (1) “Sail forth into the sea, O 
ship,” ete.; (2) “Sail forth into the sea of life,” ete.; (3) “Thou, 
too, sail on, O Ship of State,” ete. “We know what masters,” 
ete. Figure. “In spite of the false lights on the shore,” explain. 
“Wreck of noble lives,’ ete. Figure? Memorize the closing stanza, 
the magnificent “Apostrophe to the Union.’ Continued figure 
running through these lines? ‘ 


in 


“Allow me to congratulate you on the excellent work of The 
Catholic School Journal.”—Rev. Bro. Denis, Calvert Hall College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

“TI am greatly pleased with your magazine, and make good use of 
same.”—Brother Valentine, 607 Liberty St., Allegheny, Pa. 

“We are pround of The Journal, and would not think of doing 
without it in our library.”—St. Mary’s Academy, The Dalles, Oregon. 

“We do not want to lose even a single copy of your valuable mag- 
azine.’’--Sisters of Mercy, Waverly, Ia. 
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BOYS’ CHOIR, 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Though it is a comparatively short 
time since the promulgation of the 
Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X., some 
excellent results have been achieved in 
establishing boy choirs in the churches 
of several of our larger cities. The 
boy choir of Holy Trinity church, 
Washington, D. C., a picture of which 
is shown herewith, was formed some 
time before the issue of the Pope’s de- 
cree, and is regarded as one of the best 
trained Catholic surplice choirs. The 
excellence of this choir as well as the 
historic associations of Trinity church 
have long served to draw Washington 
visitors to its Sunday services. 

Among the newer boy choirs of the 
Capital, that at St. Paul’s church, ranks 
high. This choir is under the direction 
of the Paulists of St. Thomas’ College, 
and introduced for the first time in 
Washington the Roman ceremonial, ac- 
cording to Martinnucci. The boys are 
trained by Rev. Wm. J. Finn, C.S.P., 
in the following branches: (1) Voice 
eulture, according to English chancel 
choir methods; (2), Gregorian chant; 
(3), Modern music; (4), Theory and 
sight reading. They sing in conjunc- 
tion wth the Paulist scholasties at Sol- 
emn Mass (11 a. m.), at at. solemn ves- 
pers (8 p. m.) The strict liturgical 
vesper service, is very different from the 
mutilated office which is offered to the 
people in most Catholic churches. The 
proper -Amphions, Psalms, Versiculi 
and Hymns, the functions of the Cope- 
men (of whom there should be two, 
four or siz, according to the dignity of 
the feast) the duties of the Cantores, 


Antiphonarii, ete.,—these and all the 
other features and details of the office, 
which are unfamiliar to the majority in 
this country, are brought out with care 
and precision. 


Reports that come to us, indicate 
that many of our teaching communi- 
ties will take up the subject of Gre- 
gorian Crant, at their Summer schools 
during July and August. “If we are 
to have the ecclesiastical singing in 
our churches which Pius X. demands, 
the essentials or rudiments of the mu- 
sic must be taught in our schools,” 
writes Rev. Thomas Devlin, superin- 
tendent of schools in the Pittsburg dio- 
eese. It ought to be possible to organ- 
ize a boys’ choir in every full graded 
parochial school. 

One of the greatest difficulties in be- 
ginning the study of the Gregorian 
chant, is to gain an adequate idea of 
the rythm and general character of the 
music. To overcome this difficulty, 
Prof. A. Bansbach, organist of St. Jo- 
seph’s church, St. Louis, Mo., some 
time ago conceived the idea of utiliz- 
ing the phonograph to record the prop- 
er rendition of the music. He is now 
prepared to supply records of melodies 
from the new Vatican Kyriale. In his 
introduction to “A Short Course in 
Vatican Chant,” he says: 

“Great is the prejudice of our time 
against Gregorian Chant. Its beauty 
and adaptability to the Liturgy of the 
Catholic Church is known to but rel- 
atively few. As to the use of the old, 


traditional melodies, even some of the 
advocates of stricter church music have 
regarded the recent. Papal legislation 
in this direction as an untimely act. 
Love and appreciation of those venera- 
ble melodies, indeed, can only come 
from an intimate acquaintance with 
them and from a thorough knowledge 
of the manner in which they are to be 
rendered according to well estabished 
principles of nature and art. Whoever 
has had the opportunity of hearing 
Gregorian Chant, sung in conformity 
to the rules and teachings of the School 
of Solesmes, is filled with admiration, 
and overpowered by emotions such as 
no worldly art is able to produce. 
“Unfortunately, such opportunities 
are rare and within the reach of but 
few. Inasmuch, however, as it is ab- 
solutely necessary to hear this chant 
in order to acquire a correct knowl- 
edge of its rythm and general character, 
the author has conceived the idea of 
using the phonograph as a medium of 
instruction. To carry out this idea, 
he has transmitted a number of mel- 
odies from the new Vatican Kyriale, 
to phonograph records, from which they 
can be reproduced and heard as from 
a living teacher. If, at the same time, 
the student is supplied with the book 
containing the melodies, and follows 
their notation, he will learn to read 
them, almost unconsciously from any 
system of notation adopted. It may 
be stated, however, that, in the author’s 
opinion, the Gregorian, or square note 
system, is the simplest and most appro- 
priate one for Gregorian Chant.” 
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HOW TO TEACH GREGORIAN CHANT. 


(From “Manual of Church Music,” prepared by W. J. 
Finn, C. S. P. (Catholic University), Prof. G. H. 
Wells (Georgetown University), and Prof. 

F. J. O’Brien (choirmaster, Gesu 
Church), Philadelphia.) 


We should now proceed to a formulation of a practical 
method by which the choir shall commence its study of 
Gregorian Chant compositions. The section of the con- 
_centus of the Mass designated in the books of the Liturgy 
as the Cantus Ordinarii Missae should first claim our at- 
tention. While the Church prescribes a special Mass ac- 
cording to the liturgical rank of the day upon which it is 
to be sung, with the provision of certain Masses which 
may be sung ad libitum, it is unavoidable that, at the 
start, Masses must be sung as they can be learned rather 
than as they may be required. Assuming that we are first 
arranging the preparation of two alternate Masses, let us 
commence with the Mass for ordinary Sundays within 
the year (Orbis Factor) and the first Mass for Double 
Feasts (Cunctipotens Genitor Deus). These standard 
Masses will furnish a most practical introduction to the 
beauties of Plain Chant. It would be well, at the same 
time, to have a section, or two, three, or four alternating 
sections of the full choir (boys only, if more practicable), 
prepare the Missa pro defunctis for use as occasion may 
require. After the acquirement of these Masses, it will 
be found an easy matter to add the other Chant Masses, 
one at a time, in the order which shall suggest itself itself 
to the choirmaster, who by this time should be getting 
well into touch with the new order of things. It is doubt- 
less the intention of the Church, and it is the custom of 
cathedrals and churches of note, generally, to sing one 
Mass complete, rather than the Kyrie eleison from one 
Mass, the Credo from another, etc. This rule should be 
adhered to, except in cases of such necessities as may 
naturally arise in the unripe stages of the choir’s growth. 


What special treatment can be given to the musical 
production of the Gregorian Masses in order that they 
may be sung with the highest religious and artistic effect? 
In the first place, we must remember that they lose noth- 
ing of their solemnity and suitably for purposes of wor- 
ship, if they are sung strictly in unison. Here again we 
must remember that unison singing does not mean the 
singing of a given melody by boys and men together; that 
is singing in octaves, on account of the difference of eight 
tones in pitch. Such octave singing is all right at times, 
but a little of it goes a long way. Unisonal treatment of 
Masses, or sections of Masses, would require that the 
treble and deeper voices should sing separate sections. By 
thus alternating, and the use of an occasional octave pas- 
sage, a varied interpretation can be secured. This prin- 
ciple of alteration should be made free use of, where the 
assortment of voices permits. In many Masses, particu- 
larly in the two named herein, there is possibility for 
beautiful effects in alternating contrasts of unison and 
varied harmony, with due regard for shading and expres- 
sion. Gradations of tone from the softest piano to the 
fortissimo of the musical climax; full chorus; the succes- 
sion of movements in unison for boys’ voices followed by 
others in four-part harmony; movements in unison for 
mens’ voices succeeded by such a solo passage or “melodic 
projection” as is allowed by the Motu proprio, followed 
yet again by sections in four, or less than four, or, as 
far as the capabilities of the choir and the construction of 
the music permit,—of more than four-part harmony; tr’o 
or quartette sentences, and grand chorus again,—all these 
illustrations indicate how the capable choirmaster can so 
treat a Chant composition that it will be a revelation of 
beauty. Of course, in choirs lacking the proper balance of 
voices, these varying effects cannot be secured, and dur- 
ing the early progress of the Chant instauration, it may 
be generally necessary to render Church music in more 
plain and severe style than may be aimed at for the future, 
when the new order of things is held better in hand. 


While the first Masses are being studied, the responses 
should be thoroughly learned, including the answers in 
various Modes to Ite missa est and Benedicamus Domino. 
Both the plainer responses, and the majestic responses at 
the Canon, can be harmonized, and the latter particularly 
can be shaded and finished to a degree which will prove 
truly uplifting and inspiring. 

The Proprium de Tempore is, on account of its elab- 
orateness, the most serious difficulty the choir has to 
face. From the outset, the choir must take no liberties 
with the sacred text of the Liturgy. It must be sung, 
every word of it, and, if possible, to the proper Chant 
melody. If this simply cannot be done, some temporary 
expedient must be resorted to until it can be accom- 
plished. The singing of the Proper recto tono or to the 
Psalm-tone of the Modes in which its specified parts may 
be written, is not the ideal way, but it is far better to 
sing it thus than to leave out the words, which latter 
alternative is simply out of the question. As the ability 
of the choir comes to correspond more closely to the de- 
mands made upon it, special parts of the correct melodies 
of the Proper should be regularly mastered,—for instance, 
those of the Introits, Alleluias, and Jubilations, and so on 
until it is possible to sing them in entirety. Perhaps it 
would be well at first to confine the singing of the Proper 
to some six singers, more or less, who need sing none of 
the other music.” This will give opportunity for more 
thorough and special rehearsal, and guarantee a success- 
ful musical rendering of this important portion of the 
Mass until such time as the choir has become proficient 
and able to sing it according to its exact notation. 

In teaching the choir to sing the liturgical Vespers, 
it will be found necessary to remember that Vespers ren- 
dered in choir is a very different service from the usual 
inexact evening function which we have been accustomed 
ordinarily to call by that name. With the installation of 
the choir in the chancel, it will be possible to start at 
once with both the prescribed music and ceremonies. 
With the proper division of the choir into antiphonarians, 
cantors, and chorus, each chorister has his definite work 
to do, and the Office assumes the character of symmetry 
and completeness contemplated by the Church. The 
Psalms should be chanted, not by verses alternating in 
solo and chorus, but in the antiphonal style,—that is, from 
one side of the choir to the other, if the choir is seated 
on both sides of the chancel, or from one section to an- 
other, if it is grouped on one side. The Antiphons to the 
Psalms are very similar throughout the year, and they 
are particularly interesting, as they represent one of the 
very earliest developments of Chant composition. If it is 
not feasible at first to sing them to the assigned melodies, 
they may be recited recto tono. If the Reverend Clergy 
assert the privilege of the celebant at Vaspers to intone 
the Antiphons to the first Psalm and Magnificat (his in- 
tonation of the first line of the Hymn is of course also 
understood), they can at once place the singing of the 
Antiphons on a determined status and ensure study of 
them by those who are appointed to sing them. The 
Hymns and Versiculi must be sung, and great will be the 
spiritual edification of our Catholic people as this the- 
saurus of hymnody becomes familiar to their ears. The 
hymns are in the four classic metres, iambic, trochaic, 
sapphic and asclepiadic. The melodies are not difficult,— 
indeed, they are peculiarly attractive. After following 
them through the course of a year, they are easily re- 
tained in mind and associated with the particular festival 
or season with which they are identified. If the task of 
preparing them regularly is found impossible at first, suit- 
able grave tunes may be selected from more modern 
sources to which several hymns of similar metrical con- 
struction may be sung. If it be objected that the sug- 


gestions of this chapter admit, as in the case of the 
Proper of the Mass, and the Antiphons and Hymns of 
Vespers, a too marked deviation from the prescribed 
Chant form—we are speaking now only of the accumula- 
tion of a Chant repertoire, not upon the permissibility 
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of modern music as such, upon which we shall dwell 
later—it may be said that such concessions are suggested 
only for the first one, two or three years, or until the 
choir has attained to a state of advancement which will 
admit of its adherence to the standard melodies. Much 
of the existing prejudice against the Chant has undoubt- 
edly been provoked by the rude and unskillful attempts 
which have often been made toward its production, and 
the choir will accomplish far more in the end by en- 
deavoring, at this juncture, to do part of it well than all 
of it badly. 


We have now arrived at the principal point of Vespers. 
The Psalmody of the Old Law has merged into the Can- 
ticle of the New Law. The prophecy of the Dixit Dom- 
inus is fulfilled in the Magnificat. The words of Holy 
Mary ascend, while priest and people “magnify the Lord” 
with the Virgin Mother through whom salvation was be- 
stowed upon mankind. The promise to our father Abra- 
ham is commemorated, and the new covenant of grace is 
proclaimed. The ritual culminates at this point. The 
priest and sacred ministers offer incense at the altar, and 
the chant assumes a new solemnity as, with enhanced 


tone, the salvation of Israel is announced in the words of 


her whose “fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum” caused to 
dawn the joyful day of the world’s Redemption. The choir 
should certainly distinguish between the method of ren- 
dering the Psalmody and that of chanting the Magnificat. 
The tones of the Psalms are given specially elaborated 
forms when assigned to the Magnificat, and these forms 
should never yield to the relative plainness of the Psalm 
tone. A treatment of the Magnificat in alternating unison 
and harmony, with effects of shading and color corre- 
sponding to those suggested for a similar rendition of 
Chant Masses, can be brougt to bear with solemn and sub- 
lime effect upon its rendering. 


The musical responses which follow, and the answers 
to the Orations and Commemorations should be treated 
with care, and it would not be amiss to harmonize them. 


One of the four Anthems of the Blessed Virgin, ac- 
cording to the season, is now sung. The Solemn Chant 
affords both a cantus solemnis and cantus ferialis for 
these masterworks of religious praise. The Chant melodies 
should be scrupulously studied. They are beautiful pro- 
ductions, and upon their recurrence year after year they 
will surely obtain a tenacious hold upon the minds and 
hearts of those who sing and listen to them, particularly 
so when we consider some of the execrable settings of 
them which have flourished in the days of back-gallery 
pre-eminence, and which, alas! are echoing yet. Before 
Benediction, a motet can be sung in modern style, if so 
desired. This will be referred to later, under another 
classification. The Tantum ergo at Benediction should 
be of a deeply religious character, and sung “after the 
traditional form of the hymn.” This is made the subject 
of a special order in the Motu proprio. The Gregorian 
melodies are far better suited to this supreme act of 
adoration by which the day’s worship is brought formally 
to a close, than modern settings of the hymn. There are 
many exquisite selections in Plain Chant which can be 
used after the Offertorium at High Mass or as Benedic- 
tion motets, which are capable of rich musical interpre- 
tion, and these should be made the most of for their pur- 
pose. As examples, we may note Rorate coeli, for Ad- 
vent; Adeste fideles, for Christmas; Attende Domine and 
Parce Domine, for Lent; Adore Te devote, Panis angeli- 
cus, etc., for general use at Benediction. The Litany of 
the B. V. M. should also be learned and sung in Plain 
Chant. The greater part of the modern settings to the 
Litany so mutilate its text that it is doubtful, to say the 
least, if they are entitled to the prescribed indulgences. In 
fact, the popular settings of the Litany in which ora pro 
nobis is sung not after each title, but after groups of three 
titles, were quite recently declared unindulgenced. 


It is suggested that where the singing of Vespers is 
not possible, the Office of Compline, on account of its 


practical unchangeableness, could be learned and ren- 
dered with less difficulty than Vespers. 

A choir which has reached the stage where High Mass 
and Vespers can be well rendered in the manner above 
suggested, has conquered the most difficult obstacles of 
its career. The repertoire already mastered should be 
faithfully kept up, and additions should be made to the 
same as opportunity allows. All of the liturgical Masses 
should be learned, in order that certain of the Masses 
may not regularly be used ad libitum for festivals which 
have special Masses assigned to them. The Proper of 
the Mass as well as the Antiphons and Hymns of Ves- 
pers, should, as soon as possible, be brought to the state 
of perfection indicated in the books of the Liturgy. All 
solemn Offices, such as those for Holy Week, should be 
fittingly rendered as they occur. The amateur choir 
should not soar to heights above its ability, nor should 
the skilled choir become so interested in exploiting musi- 
cal effects as to deem the slightest inflection of Chant of 
small importance. The music of worship must be so pro- 
duced that its impersonal character and musical excel- 
lence shall be ever in evidence. It is the expressed com- 
mand of the Holy Father that the music should be “good 
in itself,’ and also that it should be “adapted to the power 
of the singers and always well executed.” 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
By Rev. Thomas Devlin (Supt. of Schools Diocese of 
Pittsburg, Pa.). 

Physiology and hygiene are supposed to be studied in 
all grades by all the pupils; but I have reason to believe 
that these important branches do not receive sufficient 
attention in some of our schools. A knowledge of the 
properties, uses and functions of the body, of its form and 
structure, and of the conditions necessary for the main- 
tenance of health is necessary for individuals, as well as 
of advantage to society. A technical and scientific knowl- 
edge, indeed, is neither essential nor desirable for all; but 
such an acquaintance with these subjects as is usually 
gained in elementary schools is indispensable for the 
physical training of our children. It contributes also to 
their mental and moral development. 

A study of the masterpiece of the Creator’s visible 
handiwork, in the beauty of its form, the delicacy of its 
structure, and the wonderful unity and adaptability of its 
parts, tends to impress us with the dignity of our nature 
and to promote a profound respect for the tenement of our 
soul. Our bodies, as the apostle said, are indeed, the tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost, and are worthy of reverent con- 
sideration and pious care. “The proper study of man- 
kind is man.” Ignorance of the laws that govern the im- 
portant functions of the body, and a want of appreciation 
of the evils of excessive indulgences of all kinds, are re- 
sponsible, in a great measure, for the lamentable intem- 
perance and physical and moral degeneration which af- 
flict so many of our people. Cleanliness, it is said, is next 
to godliness; it certainly is a foundation of health and re- 
spectability.. Cleanliness, health and_ self-respect, how- 
ever, are impossible without some knowledge, practical 
at least, of hygiene. 

The air we breathe is the most essential of all the nec- 
essaries of life. It is estimated that we require two thou- 
sand cubic feet of air per hour to replace what is made 
unfit for use by our own expiration. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, that every school room should have 
an abundance of pure air. Authorities on school sanita- 
tion claim that a standard school room should afford fif- 
teen square feet of floor and two hundred cubic feet of air 
space for each pupil. A properly constructed room on 
this basis will seat comfortably and provide hygienically 
for from forty-five to fifty children. Apart from the in- 
ability of the most experienced teacher to teach, as they 
should be taught, more than this number, it is evident that 
the crowding of a larger number into even the best 
lighted, best ventilated and otherwise most comfortable 
room, is injurious to the bodily and mental health of the 
pupils. 
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BEGINNING METHOD IN BOOKKEEPING. 


By James Rea, Packard Commercial School, New York. 

I obtained my first knowledge of bookkeeping through 
the Journal Method and taught that system for several 
years, but after many years’ experience in teaching the 
Account Method, supplemented by the Journal Method, 
I am of the opinion that the Account Method at the be- 
ginning is preferable. 

There can be no question as to the plan of teaching 
accounts mainly from the ledger; nor as to the impor- 
tance of giving the student a perfect knowledge of the 
sphere and purpose of the individual accounts before un- 
dertaking to show by classification, or otherwise, the gen- 
eral results as exhibited in the accounts as a whole. By 
fixing the student’s mind directly upon each account as 
he shall come to it, and through the record of the transac- 
tions shall learn its real character and purpose, he will be 
able to understand more clearly the position which it 
holds in relation to all other accounts, and in relation to 
the business as a whole. 

The theory of the debit and credit, and the nature of 
the items on either side of the account, by comparison 
of which the specific result is shown, is thus disclosed, 
and the knowledge becomes a valuable acquisition to the 
student, to be used thereafter in attaining more general 
results, enabling him to do so with a degree of exactness 
and fulness of comprehension which he could never at- 
tain by any “rule for journalizing.” 


The objections to the Account Method that “it re- 


moves the emphasis from two very important facts, 
namely: (A) that in double entry bookkeeping the ledger 
accounts are kept in constant equilibrium, and (B) that 
all transactions must be entered in books of original entry 
and from there posted to their accounts in the ledger,” 
are overcome by the fact that when the Account Method 
is used it is supplemented by a thorough drill in journal- 
izing and posting in the regular way. 

The same answer may be made to those who object 
to the Journal Method as unbusinesslike because of en- 
tering cash, invoice and sales book entries in the journal. 
Preliminary drills fix principles and aid in the thorough 
understanding of the subject. The practical and more 
complex methods should supplement the theoretical train- 
ing, and while the pupil will be obliged to change the 
routine, he will in the end obtain a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject. 

FROM SIGHT TO TOUCH TYPEWRITING. 
By John R. Gregg (Chicago). 

It is perfectly feasible to change from the sight to the 
touch method without in any way interfering with the 
operator’s work. 

The first requisites of touch operation are invariable 
fingering, proper position of the hand, and independent 
finger action. These three things may be accomplished 
fully as well by the sight method, though not quite so 
quickly. After the finger action has been mastered and 
the hands trained to occupy habitually the same position 
over the keyboard, then, gradually practice writing with- 
out looking at the keys. Very few sight operators use 
more than two fingers of each hand. The work of learn- 
ing the fingering should therefore begin with these fingers 
and the third and fourth gradually brought into use. This 
will not be so easily accomplished as might be imagined, 
for such fingering as has been previously used is most 


THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE--By His 


Eminence Cardinal Gibbons we 


While the vigilance of superiors 


government obtains, whatever chas- 


should be active in observing and 
prompt in correcting abuses, it should 
be entirely free from a spirit of es- 
pionage and distrust, which is calcu- 
lated to make hypocrites, and to pro- 
voke the clandestine violation of 
rules. If the students are persuaded 
that they are habitually suspected and 
watched, they also will have their 
eye on their teachers. They will take 
a morbid pleasure in eating the for- 
bidden fruit, in drinking the “stolen 
waters, which is more pleasant.’ Like 
those that try to avoid the Octroi in 
French towns, they will come to re- 
gard their offences as purely penal 
without any moral sanction attached 
to them. 

I once heard of a professor who 
always presupposed that the students 
were untrustworthy until they gave 
proof of virtue. The opposite rule, 
which assumes that they are good un- 
til their vicious character is made 


tisement may be inflicted on the 
transgressor in vindication of the law, 
will be sanctioned and applauded by 
the students themselves; for they feel 
that any grave violation of college 
discipline affects their personal honor 
and good name. I am happy to say 
that this system prevails in all the 
institutions of learning with which I 
am acquainted. 


St. Augustine, in his Confessions, 
complains of the excessive harshness 
and severity of some teachers of his 
time. They multiply, he says, the 
labors and sorrows through which 
the sons of Adam are obliged to pass. 
Youth are better governed by motives 
of love and filial reverence than by 
servile fear, and their tasks are more 
diligently learned when enjoined by 
principles of duty, than when en- 
forced by threats of punishment; for 
“no one,” he adds, “doth ever well 
what he doth against his will, even 


manifest, is, certainly, to be preferred. 
A gentleman once informed me that 
the principal of the academy in Eu- 
rope in which he had made his stud- 
ies, had an observatory, from which 
he could view the boys in their re- 
spective rooms, and take note of any 
misdemeanor they might commit. 

All right-minded men will agree 
that it is far better that youths should 
be religiously impressed with a sense 
of God’s presence, that their enlight- 
ened conscience should be their mon- 


itor, and that the Faculty should ap- 
peal to their moral rectitude and 
honor rather than to their sense of 
fear. 

This generous confidence in the stu- 
dent’s honor is calculated to develop 
a higher and nobler type of manhood, 
and to fit young men for the great 
world in which they will have no pre- 
ceptors to admonish them, and in 
which their conscience will be their 
chief and often their only guide. And 
besides, wherever this method of 


though what he doth, be well.” 


It will be generally admitted that 
he is a model disciplinarian who com- 
bines the maternal and paternal at- 
tributes in his relations to his pupils. 
While he is always expected to main- 
tain the authority of a father, he 
should exhibit in a more marked de- 
gree the affection and tenderness of a 
mother; for he who gains our heart, 
easily commands the attention of our 
mind. 
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likely to be of an unsystematic and unscientific sort. From 
the beginning of this work the operator should accustom 
himself to proper hand position by keeping the fourth 
fingers on the guide letter “a” and the semicolon. No at- 
tempt should be made at operation without looking at 
the keyboard until complete control of the fingers is ob- 
tained. When this is accomplished, the blanking of the 
keyboard should be commenced, by beginning with the 
outside row of fourth finger letters, and working toward 
the middle of the keyboard. Sight operation may be used 
on the unblanked keys, but after a key has once been 
blanked it should be operated entirely by touch. 

Do not attempt too’much at the beginning, lest you 
become discouraged, but accomplish what little you set 
about to do thoroughly. By following these suggestions, 
and the instructions given in any first-class work on touch- 
typewriting, the new method may be easily acquired, and 
a foundation thus laid for the highest achievement in 
typewriting. 

SHORTHAND SPEED. 
By A. T. Sherman. 

The best way to gain speed in shorthand is to take 
about 300 words of correctly written phonography, study 
it thoroughly, and copy it as many as fifty times. By 
this time you will have the article in your head. Copy it 
as many times from memory, and you will have the forms 
so thoroughly impressed upon your brain, and the hand 
will be so skilled in making these forms, that you will 
make them almost unconsciously. By continuing this 
practice, you will find that you will gain in a month by 
ordinary practice or by receiving so much dictation. 

Not only is it essential that the shorthand writer be 
correct in his note taking, but his typewriting work should 
be done neatly, correctly and with dispatch. While eras- 
ing should not be tolerated to any extent, if it is necessary 
to erase, procure a typewriter roller erasing shield (which 
can be had for 25 cents). Turn paper forward or back 
until the portion to be erased is on top of the roller. 
Place this shield under the sheet to be erased and let it 
rest over the carbon; in this way the shield distributes 
the pressure which causes the smutting of your work. 
This saves time and avoids the annoyance of placing slips 
of paper and other things under your carbon to receive 
the smut, which weakens the carbon and spoils your work. 

A shorthand writer should aim to become a stenogra- 
pher, which means that he should be able to take notes 
of sermons, lectures, law matter and anything that comes 
his way. Hundreds of schools are turning out shorthand 
writers or amanuenses, but very few stenographers; be- 
cause the number of words their students write after re- 
ceiving their diplomas is from 100, 125 to 150 per minute, 
while a stenographer should be able to write from 150 
to 200 words per minute if he expects to become a law 
stenographer. Another thing, it is outside practice that 
is necessary to become a stenographer, just as much as 
it is necessary for a physician to have lots of practice be- 
fore he amounts to anything. 


APPRECIATION FOR GOOD LITERATURE. 
(Rev. J. T. Nicholson, Sacred Heart Church, Houston, 
Texas.) 

We hear the same refrain North, South, East and 
West, that Catholics take no interest in literature. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that the words are not to be 
taken literally. What is meant is that the proportion of 
Catholics who take an interest in literature is compara- 
tively small. The remark must contain a considerable 
portion of truth, since it is so widespread and persist- 
ently maintained. I have heard that one of the most 
prominent, perhaps the most prominent Reading Circle 
in cultured Boston, lives a precarious existence, and I 
cannot say that my own experience, limited though it be, 
would lead to a more optimistic conclusion. 

Granting, therefore, that the body Catholic does not 
relish the literary springs as much as one could wish, the 


philosophical instinct of human nature ‘sets us to investi- 
gating the cause or causes. It may be that the literary 
taste, like poetic inspiration, is born, not made. Yet, this 
if true would apply to all the members of the human 
family as well as to Catholics. It seems impossible to 
resist the charms of literature if they are properly known, 
and to be properly known they must become part of one’s 
self. As Cicero says, they accompany us at home and 
abroad, in our nightly musings and our country rambles. 

Some may think they are studying literature when 
they are not. The phrase “reading Shakespeare” may 
often be taken literally, for it often means reading and 
nothing else. It is often like eating unripe fruit which 
can be of little benefit but may have disagreeable conse- 
quences, or like swallowing food without masticating it, 
which is as dangerous as it is unnatural. Some people 
are satisfied to read of authors and read of their works, 
but never dream of reading anything of the actual works 
—much less of studying them. 

The late Warren E. Mosher, who may be said to have 
given his life to rescue Catholic authors and Catholic lit- 
erature from the gloom of oblivion, told the writer that 
when he spoke to a person supposed to be a distinguished 
scholar, about giving prominence to Catholic authors, he 
received the somewhat astounding reply, “We have no 
Catholic authors.” Recently I asked a young lady, who 
graduated from one of the most prominent Catholic in- 
stitutions in the country, if she had studied Dryden or 
Pope. She answered: “Yes, but I don’t like either.” Yet 
one has written masterpieces in prose—in fact, has a 
claim to be called the father of English prose. Both have 
left masterpieces in poetry. There is room to suspect 
that she thought she had studied them when she only 
read them. - 

By literature is not meant that cadaverous thing called 
the modern novel, even when it sells at a respectable 
price. The modern novel is most widely read, perhaps 
because it demands little or no intellectual energy. Per- 
haps those who read it think they are reading literature; 
perhaps also it accounts for the absence of literary taste. 

Proper appreciation for the best in literature should 
be developed in all our schools. With the furor about 
psychology nowadays, many seem to have failed to ob- 
serve that merely requiring pupils to read good authors 
will not create that love for the masters so much to be 
desired. Good literature must be studied, it must be 
taught intelligently, and pupils must be made to actually 
see and feel its beauty. The pearls of literature are only 
secured on the same conditions as natural pearls, by 
diving after them. 


CATHOLIC TEACHERS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 
(By Rev. Thomas Edward Shields, Ph. D., Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.) 

It is admitted on all sides that our Catholic schools 
are conducted by teachers who are filled with zeal and 
devotion for their work. It is frequently pointed out 
that teaching is to them the work 
of a lifetime, a vocation; whereas, 
for too many of the public school 
teachers it is merely a means of 
earning a livelihood during the 
years that intervene between 
‘school days and marriage, or, in 
the case of men teachers, a means 
of support during the years of 
preparation for one of the learned 
professions. Love of God, and zeal 
for the salvation of souls are the 
motives of the one; whereas, finan- 
cial compensation and success in this world are said to 
be the motives of the other. Nevertheless, it is some- 
times assumed that our Catholic teachers are so filled 
with piety and religion, that their minds are so set on 
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the things of the next world, that they become indifferent 
to the achievements of science and to success in this 
world. It is even asserted, at times, that they are wedded 
to traditional methods and are apathetic towards educa- 
tional progress. 

Our teaching communities in many ways manifest 
their anxiety to keep abreast of the times. It is to be 
noted, in the first place, that they do not conduct our 
schools in the interest of book companies or according 
to any one rigid system. The teachers and the children 
are not being exploited in the interests of any machine. 
The curricula of these schools are arranged to meet the 
actual needs of the pupils who come to them. 

Our teaching communities are so modest, and they do 
their work so quietly, that the public at large is not aware 
of the splendid preparation that many of these teachers 
receive, nor does it sufficiently appreciate how anxiously 
the communities are striving to perfect their members in 
the duties of their sublime vocation as teachers. 


Many of the teaching orders have training schools in 
their novitiates. The superiors realize the importance of 
suitable preparation for all those who are to engage in 
the work of teaching, and they would be glad to have 
all the members of their communities who are destined 
for this work complete a systematic course of study 
during their novitiate and the early years of their religious 
profession. 


It is true that under existing circumstances all these 
young religious cannot be kept in the training school long 
enough to complete the entire course. It frequently hap- 
pens that promising classes, doing excellent work, are 
thinned out as a result of urgent calls from the various 
schools conducted by the community. The superiors are 
obliged, under the stress of circumstances, to send out 
many of these young normal students as assistant teach- 
ers to share burdens that have grown too heavy, or to 
take entire charge of classes whose teachers have given 
out under the strain of overwork. But the remedy for 
this state of affairs is obvious. If more of our competent 
young men and women were encouraged to enter the 
teaching orders, the novitiate training schools would, in a 
few years, have large classes going through uninterrupted 
courses of study under competent and_ successful in- 
structors. 


Our teaching orders look hopefully to this good time; 
meanwhile they do all that is possible to render the time 
spent in the novitiate profitable, and to supply for the 
deficiencies in those who have been compelled to leave 
the novitiate training school before completing the reg- 
ular course. The ablest teachers in the community are 
employed in the training schools, and the best available 
talent is brought in at times from notmal schools, col- 
leges, or universities to give courses of lectures on special 
topics, and both the teachers and the pupils in these 
schools avail themselves, whenever feasible, of the ad- 
vantages offered by correspondence courses. 

Some of the candidates of the teaching communities 
have taught with marked success in the public schools, 
while many others are encouraged to take courses in nor- 
mal schools or universities before entering the order. 
These members help to keep the communities in touch 
with the methods employed in our public school system. 

The professional training of our religious teachers does 
not end when they leave the novitiate training school. In 
many communities all the teachers give from two to four 
hours a day to the preparation of their class work, and 
they devote practically all of Saturday and Sunday to the 
reading and study that their school work requires. Every 
evening teachers of more experience help the younger 
teachers in the preparation of their school work. After 
this has been done, the teachers assemble for model les- 
sons, prepared by the supervisors or under their direc- 
tion. The teachers submit their school work to the su- 
periors and to one another for criticism; they expose 
their difficulties, ask advice, and discuss principles and 


methods of education. There are regular Saturday classes 
for the younger teachers, who in this way follow, as far 
as possible, the courses of instruction that would have 
been given to them had they been able to remain longer 
in the training school. They are required to pass exami- 
nations at stated periods. In many instances the young 
teachers are required to forecast on Saturday their work 
for the coming week, and to submit their plans to the 
principal of the school or to the perfect of studies. 

In many dioceses the parochial schools are visited reg- 
ularly by ecclesiastical supervisors, but in addition to this 
they are also visited by the supervisor of the order to 
which the teachers belong. The supervisor spends sev- 
eral days in each schoolroom, while the teacher in charge 
gives a lesson in every branch which he or she is ex- 
pected to teach. Besides giving private and general criti- 
cism of this work, the supervisor gives model lessons at 
the evening assembly of the community. Much of this 
work is rendered possible by the fact that these teachers 
live in community, whereas the public school teacher 
returns to her home after school hours, where she is 
isolated from the other teachers, with whom she has no 
intercourse, except during school hours and during occa- 
sional assemblies at stated intervals. How many teachers 
in the public schools find it possible to do any such work 
as that here outlined? Much of their time is consumed 
in the home duties, shopping tours, social calls, and 
amusements that fill up their free time and their holi- 
days. 

But our teaching communities do much more than this 
for their teachers. They reach out beyond the resources 
of their own community for suggestions and for help. 
For example: A group of teachers from every Catholic 
school in the archdiocese of Philadelphia, except two 
whose situation renders them inaccessible, assemble every 
Saturday morning during the school year in the Catholic 
High School to attend lectures on education. The course 
this year is on the psychology of education. Thirteen 
different teaching orders are represented at these lectures; 
the average attendance is about five hundred. 

During the first part of the present school year five 
hundred teachers from sixty-five of the largest schools in 
the archdiocese of New York assembled on Saturday 
afternoons in St. Stephen’s Hall to attend a course of 
lectures on the same subject. Four or five hundred teach- 
ers from the various schools in the diocese of Newark 
are at present attending a course of lectures on the psy- 
chology of education on Saturday afternoons in Cathedral 
Hall, Newark. These three courses are given by a pro- 
fessor of the Catholic University. At various times dur- 
ing the year the teachers of the Catholic schools in Balti- 
more and Washington assemble for similar lectures. The 
teachers in many other cities are doing similar work, but 
they find it difficult at times to secure competent lecturers. 
In villages and country places, and wherever the Catholic 
schools are scattered, there is, of course, an additional 
difficulty in assembling the teachers for lectures during 
the school year. 

The summer vacation is for the teaching communities 
a time of study. The younger teachers plan, or have 
planned for them, the courses of study which they must 
pursue either in private or in the regular classes that are 
formed for teachers in the novitiate training schools or in 
the summer schools. 


There is a very great variety in these summer schools. 
Some orders hold them in several of the larger convents 
which are conveniently located. The best teachers in the 
order and, at times, professors from normal schools, col- 
leges, or universities give courses extending through six 
or eight weeks. Last summer one order in the East held 
six such summer schools besides their novitiate school. 
Subjects suited to the needs of elementary and grammar 
grade teachers, academy and high school teachers, and in- 
structors of music and drawing were treated, special at- 
tention being given in each of these cases to methods of 
teaching. 
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In some diocese a different plan is followed. In Los 
Angeles the teachers of the various communities assemble 
at Santa Monica for summer school work, which is con- 
tinued for several weeks. The bishop presides at all the 
sessions, gives regular lectures, and takes part in the work 
of the school Last summer two professors from the Cath- 
olic University gave daily lectures throughout the entire 
session of the summer school. The work of the bishop 
and these professors was supplemented by other lecturers 
of note. Last summer the archdiocese of Portland 
adopted a similar plan. It held the first session of its 
annual summer school during the latter part of July. This 
was attended by representatives of all the teaching com- 
munities in the archdiocese. A professor from the Cath- 
olic University gave twelve lectures on the psychology 
of education, and several other courses were given on 
special methods, on the teaching of music, etc. 

Work of this kind is very general throughout the coun- 
try. Where competent Catholic instructors are not avail- 
able, professors from non-Catholic normal schools and 
universities are called in to give lecture courses. And 
where the Catholic teachers are unable to have summer 
schools of their own, they frequently take advantage of 
the summer school courses given to teachers in the uni- 
versities. 

Another evidence of the eagerness with which the 
teachers of our Catholic schools reach out for everything 
that seems to promise help or improvement in methods of 
teaching is to be found in the correspondence movement. 
During the past few years teachers in many of our com- 
munities have availed themselves of the correspondence 
courses offered by several of the non-Catholic universities. 

A year ago a correspondence course in the psychology 
of education was offered by one of the professors of the 
Catholic University. Notice of this fact was sent to a 
few communities who were known to be interested in this 
line of work. Inside of one month the number of appli- 
cations sent in was so great that it was found unadvisa- 
ble to deal with individual pupils. The correspondents 
were accordingly arranged in classes, of which there are 
at present some two hundred, numbering about four thou- 


sand teachers. These represent thirty-three different 
teaching orders and all grades of institutions. The teach- 
ers in parochial schools, high schools, academies, colleges, 
and the teachers and pupils of the novitiate training 
schools in all parts of the country are taking this course. 
Much of the work done by these classes is of a very high 
order. 

It is, indeed, a matter of encouragement to all who are 
interested in our Catholic schools to find our teaching 
communities so eager to improve their methods, and so 
ready to accept suggestions. While these communities 
have their own traditions, growing out of successful work 
in the past, and their own methods, which have the sanc- 
tion of long experience, they are not on this account un- 
willing to move forward. They go beyond their own or- 
der to the Catholic University and to all other available 
Catholic sources for suggestions and for help. They do 
not even confine themselves to this. While they them- 
selves are intensely Catholic, and while the work of their 
schools is distinctively Catholic, they do not hesitate to 
call in prominent non-Catholic authorities on educational 
subjects for consultation and for lectures, and in many 
cases members of these communities take courses of in- 
struction in non-Catholic universities. 

Within the last few years there has grown up in our 
public school system a widespread movement to secure 
a closer co-ordination of the schools of various grades. 
The high schools are now very generally accredited to 
the universities. In this way the universities exercise a 
certain supervision over the general standing, the curri- 
cula, and methods of the high schools; while on the other 
hand the graduates of the high schools pass into the uni- 
versities without examination. Many of our own Cath- 
olic high schools, academies, and preparatory colleges 
have found it advisable to establish similar relations with 
the neighboring universities. 

The willingness of our Catholic teachers to look for 
help beyond their own order, or even outside the Catholic 
Church and her institutions, must not be taken as evidence 
of the surrender of principle, nor must it be taken to mean 
an abandonment of anything which these teachers con- 


an RELIGION MUST DOMINATE IN EDUCATION--By Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, D. D. ae 


The schools of to-day do not fail in 
giving the young command of the 
conventionalities and_ technicalities 
which are the instruments of the 
mind. They teach them to read, write 
and cipher; they impart to them a 
certain knowledge of history, litera- 
ture and science, and in so doing 
this they awaken in them a certain 
degree of the mental activity. 

The result is a product of more or 
less value. But this is not education, 
which is not a product, but a process 
—a process in which man’s whole be- 
ing is stirred and set in motion. It 
is a process of vivification, whereby 


Who is the Creator and Father of 
all, we can never build for the soul a 
home wherein it shall feel itself free 
and immortal. Unless the stars and 
the mountains, floating clouds and 
flowing waters, and singing birds and 
flowers blooming stir within us divine 
emotions and awaken thoughts which 
lie too deep for words, nor rules nor 
tutors can impart to us the secret of 
a noble and blessed life. The pupil 
must commune with the Almighty 
One and the world He makes or he 
will never know the true meaning of 
things nor the surpassing goodness 
and beauty which await the advanc- 


life is transmitted from the living to the acquirement of information, but jing steps of genuine learners. But 
the living, not life of the mind alone Of intellectual power, not knowledge, the young if left to themselves will 
or chiefly, but life of the soul, of the but a strong, luminous, self-active pot become conscious of God’s pres- 
conscience, of the heart, of the imagi- mind. Knowledge is not power, but ence, in all that He creates will never 
nation. To increase instrumental @ vigorous, alert and inquiring mind understand the inestimable worth and 
power is a small thing, unless living 1S powerful. Vital energy lies not in sacredness of life. If they are to ac- 


power be developed and perfected. 
Education is a vital, not a mechani- 
cal process. It is furthered and car- 
ried on by persons, not by devices. It 
is an engrafting of a higher kind of 
life upon a lower; of the fine quali- 
ties of a genuine cultivated nature 
upon them. It is not drill, but ferti- 
lization; not training, but revitaliza- 
tion. It does more than evelop fac- 
ulty, it produces it. The aim is not 


knowing, but in doing; not in the 
pages of a book, but in thinkers and 
workers. 

Can rules or tutors educate 

The Semigod whom we await? 
asks Emerson. The question implies 
an emphatic negation, and there is 
truth in the view that each one’s best 
teachers are God and nature. Unless 
we can look into our own minds and 
find there the eternal Holy Spirit, 


quire the self-activity which makes 
self-education possible they must be 
helped and guided, they must be 
brought under the influence of teach- 
ers and receive the impulses which 
enlightened and generous souls alone 
can give; and hence if a higher kind 
of man and a purer and more bene- 
ficent civilization are to come on 
earth the co-operation of teachers is 
indispensable. 
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sider essential; nor does it mean an express desire on the 
part of our schools or of our teaching communities to 
coalesce with non-Catholic systems of education. What it 
does prove is the earnest desire of our teachers to do their 
work better; the desire that their graduates shall be 
worthy competitors in every sphere of life with the grad- 
uates of other institutions. It also proves their broad- 
mindedness and their eagerness to avail themselves of 
whatever is best in the recent developments of science. 

The deep-seated and ineradicable conviction of Cath- 
olics that the teaching of religion and morality cannot, 
without disaster, be separated from the teaching of other 
branches of knowledge, has created and maintained our 
Catholic schools. Catholics, no less than others, welcome 
every advance in knowledge, every development in sci- 
ence, and every improvement in educational methods. All 
these things enlarge and enrich the child’s inheritance, 
but they do not alter our convictions concerning the uni- 
tary nature of mental processes and the supreme value 
of the teaching of religion and morality. 

Each new truth that is developed in the child’s con- 
sciousness, if it is to minister to its well-being, must be 
assimilated to that body of truth which has God and im- 
mortality for its appreception .centres. The teachings of 
religion and morality cannot be successfully added during 
one hour of the day or one day of the week to an educa- 
tion that is organized without reference to these funda- 
mental truths. Religion and morality, if they are to be 
vital forces in man’s life, must constitute the mental at- 
mosphere in which the mind and the heart of the child 
develop. 

The builders of our Catholic schools have worked 
wonders in the past. The building and equipment of 
many thousand schools constitute an enduring monument 
to their zeal and self-sacrifice in the cause of Catholic 
education. Our teaching communities have- made for 
themselves a glorious record of, progress in the face of 
incredible difficulties. In spite of slender means and lim- 
ited numbers, they have not contented themselves with 


organization and discipline. 
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better school. 


NO OTHER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL CAN OFFER: Advantages 
of affiliation with a great university; courses of such strength that they receive 
university entrance credits; instruction especially adapted to individual needs; 
annual scholarships in Northwestern University for the best work in corres- 
pondence courses. Cut out the coupon, mark it properly and mail it to-day. 
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PRIMARY METHODS 


This extended new course of study is more than meeting all expectations. 
teacher of primary classes, it will prove invaluable. We have aimed to fur- 
nish instruction in Methods equivalent to that offered in the best normal 
schools. The earlier lessons of the course treat of school management, 
Following these are sixteen lessons, fully covering the subjects of number 
work, language, nature study, music and drawing, spelling, penmanship, reading and elementary concepts 
of geography. These lessons are bound in two cloth volumes of over three hundred pages each. Six finely 
lithographed full-page engravings are included in the volumes to illustrate the lesson in drawing, and there are 
twenty-five excellent full-page halftones, having for their subject various phases of child life. The course could 
not well be more practical. The teacher has her practice class always before her, and she will beable to note 
daily some marked improvement in her methods, due to this course of study. 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


Are offered in twenty-two common school and high school branches, any five of which may be selected for one tuition 
fee. They thoroughly prepare the teacher for examination for a better grade of certificate and enable her to teach a 
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mere routine teaching, but have eagerly reached out for 
everything that seemed to promise help or advancement. 
Every available hour outside the schoolroom has been 
devoted to self-improvement, that their duties as teachers 
may be more worthily discharged. 

But our teachers are not willing to rest on their 
laurels. They know well that the future is full of diffi- 
culty. The general decay of religious belief outside the 
Church, the unsettled economic conditions of the coun- 
try, and the growing social unrest, make it clear to them 
that the need of Catholic education in the future will be 
even greater than it has been in the past. They realize, 
too, that if they are to continue to compete successfully 
with the public school system, the Catholic school system 
must be rounded out and completed by the development 
of high schools, colleges, and normal schools, and by a 
closer co-ordination of our schools of various grades, and 
above all that we must have a Catholic pedagogical litera- 
ture in English. The Catholic Church is the richest store- 
house in the world of the materials for the history of 
education, and her organic teaching is incomparably the 
most perfect embodiment of the principles of education. 
The rich materials in these sources should be placed with- 
in the reach of the splendid army of teachers in our Cath- 
olic schools. To non-Catholics also, who appreciate the 
lessons of history, every contribution in this line should 
be welcome. In proportion as the past is more thorough- 
ly understood, educators will come to realize, not only 
that the Church has been at all times the patron of learn- 
ing, but that she has exerted a wholesome influence upon 
the practice and theory of education. There is now a fair 
prospect of developing a Catholic educational literature 
which shall deal with actual problems. The reports of 
the Catholic Educational Association show that our teach- 
ers take the keenest interest in all matters connected with 
the work of the schools. In fact, it is a hopeful sign— 
this annual gathering of representatives of our seminaries, 
colleges, and parochial schools. It means more united 
effort and more thorough co-ordination of our forces. It 
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THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING 


OFFERS A COMPLETE AND SATISFACTORY SOLUTION 
OF THE VEXING PENMANSHIP QUESTION« 


OME Principles are satisfied when their pupils are able to write an accurate slow finger movement 
style, no matter how cramped and twisted the students may be as they paintully draw the forms 
of the letters. Do you not know that such penmanship invariably retrogrades and becomes 

almost illegible scribbling when students are placed in positions requiring rapid continuous writing ? 

How about the future of the children when they are thrown onto the business world to succeed 

or to fail by their own efforts ? 

Do your students write in healthful, upright positions without that muscular rigidity which is de- 

trimental to health? 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
embodies in the Business World’s Best Style 


: pie . , of Rapid, Legible, Tireless Penmanship the 
We, The PALMER METHOD is based upon MUSCULAR 
ify . 4 RELAXATION. It forces a bealthful upright position 
ay /), Th at all times, keeps the spinal column straight, and 


the eye far enough away from the pen points for 
ocular safety. 


Not one failure is recorded against the Palmer 
7 Method of Business Writing, where the authors well 
iY defined plan has been fullowed without deviation 
, Failure is impossible when the well tried successful 
plan is followed. 


During the past five years the Palmer Method of 


P Business Writing has developed more good writers 
OC; in America than all other Agencies combined. 

During the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at 

a St Louis, Mo., specimens of Palmer Methods of 

ie wa ay students of Catholic Schools were displayed. These 

, 


é specimens where the wonder of Catholic and Public 

Ly Va TAP) ' ’ School workers, Asa result of that display the 
L1anv, —tornw - Palmer Method is being introduced into the Public 

2 Schools of Greater New York City as rapidly as 

the teachers can be trained to successfully teach it. 

» During the past six monthsmorethantwothousand 


. ‘ of the teachers of New York City have become ex- 
pert teachers of muscular movement writing accord- 
ing to the Palmer Method plan 

Evidence that taiks for the Palmer Method. 
Ths following is from the Battle Creek, Mich., 

Daily Moon of Monday, May 14, 1906 
Some time ago H. M. Zeigler, manager of the 
Kimball Piano Co.; offered a $275.00 piano to any 
child under (2 years of age of Calhoun County, who 
would send to his store hefore Saturday evening at 


6 o’clock, May 5th, the best specimenin penmanship. 

- 4 J 4 The following words were to be written: The Kim 

ball Piano is my preference, The children from the 
schools in Battle Creek, Marshall, Albion, Homer, 

- = Athens and elsewhere in the county entered in the 
contest. A large number of specimens of penman- 


ship from these children where found on the desk of 
Mr. Ziegler when the contest closed, It isa matter 


= of much pride to the management of St. Philip’s 
: J wn school of this city, thata pupil from this institution 
captured the prize. 


Miss Agatha Burgie age 10 years, daughter of 


a 4 Mr and Mrs. Joseph C. Burgie, 18 Whittier Ave, 
’ was the lucky contestant. Her picture and a fac- 
ZF, t- J simile of her letter in acceptance of the prize, to Mr. 


Ziegler. accompanies this article, 
. Miss Burgie is a modest bright little girl of the 
fifth grade and stands high in all her studies. Since 
e i 7 _ 7 the introduction of the Palmer Method of Writing 
Z, Vi , Z into St. Philips school much progress has been made 
in penmanship by the pupils. 
4 NOTE—From a private source we have been ad- 
j ; 3 ZL vised that ‘‘ The committee appointed to decide the 
nates -aatttiated * contest could hardly believe that so young a child 


’ wrote the specimen placed in competition, and went 
ae to the school to see her write it.”’ 
, A Remarkable Commendation from the 
Pastor of a Catholic Parish 
7 The following commendation came to us from 
’ Rev. James N. Supple after the most rigid test of the 
A Palmer Method of Business Writing. 
St. FRANCIS DE SALES RECTORY, 


Zp oe 303 Bunker Hill St., Charleston, Mass. 
GY 2 . Mr. A. N. Palmer, May 21, 1906. 


Dear Sir—Your excellent method is now adopted 
entirely in my school and I am perfectly satisfied with the success obtained. These splendid results are due to the fact that the teachers 
themselves put hours of strenuous labor upon the exercises until the method was completely mastered; consequently they are fully capable 
of directing the efforts of their pupils in the most intelligent manner. 

There is general improvement in the penmanship throughout the school, and next year some of the pupils in the elementary grade will be 
able to obtain Palmer certificates. Those wearing the buttons treasure them as though they were gold medals. 

Many of the pupils ot last year who received certificates, entered colleges and high schools, and their teachers have complimented their 
writing in the highest terms on account of the rapidity and ease with which it was done, at the same time being of a most beautiful style. 

Bg A principal of a public school in an adjacent city, to whom samples of our work were sent, said: “I am perfectly delighted with them and 
\ yeeton ’ surprised at their excellence. I hope sometime to approach the standard of your work.” 

“age Since using your Method, considerable time is saved in writing examinations, compositions, ete, I am especially proud of the boys who 
now hand in extremely neat papers. I note, too, the exact positions all hold and the rapidity and ease with which the work is done, 

When the evening of your life is coming to a close, it will be a consoling thought to you that you have revolutionized the writing of your 
beloved United States. Lincoln is called the Savior of his country; you may be justly styled the “Savior of Penmanship.”’ because in the 
most opportune time you have delivered millions from the slow and tedious finger movement. Thus you will deserve to live in the hearts of 
a gratified people. Campbell has beautifully asserted :‘ ‘‘To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die.”’ 

Wishing you ever unmeasured snccess, I am, Sincerely yours, JAMES M. SUPPLE, Principal. 

We train teachers of the Paimer Method of Business Writing free of cost. Those whe are not familiar with the Palmer 
Method Plan, are invited to thoroughly investigate. Do not accept information from those who have but a superficial knowledge of it, or 
from those who have heard so. and so, and so, and so, and so and so. 

Be content with nothing less than a careful personal investigation through well tried avenues of conscientious endeavor. 

Correspondence is solicted from the heads of all schools in which penmanship of pupils does not meet the well defined demand of the busi- 
ness and social world for a style of writing, embodying, legibilitv, rapidity, ease, and endurance. 


THE A. N. PALMER Co., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE:—401-2-3, 32 UNION SQUARE. 
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encourages discussion, and it brings about an exchange 
of views which must be beneficial to all our institutions. 
The time for sporadic or scattering endeavor is past. The 
common purpose that binds together our Catholic teach- 
ers, and makes the strength of our Catholic system, is 
one with that for which the Church was founded. 


progress, 


It de- 


vance from mere 
progress is that which builds upon the foundations of the 
past a structure that is able, in its breadth and strength, 
to meet the needs of the future—Catholic World. 


termines the attitude of our teachers toward educational 
and it enables them to discriminate real ad- 
innovation. 


In their judgment, true 


Publishers’ Notes. 


Two good books for school and 
church libraries, as also for premiums 
for schools and academies, have just 
come to us from Benziger Brothers. 
They are: First, “Short Spiritual Read- 
ings For Mary’s Children,” by Madame 
Cecilia (Religions of St. Andrew’s 
Convent, Streatham, London, England); 
second, “Great Catholic Laymen,” by 
John J. Horgan. 

In her book, “Spiritual Readings,” 
Madame Cecilia lays down rules, gives 
counsels, suggests lines of conduct, 
which all lend to inspire women with 
notions of becoming self-respect, lova- 
ble unselfishness, and practical relig- 
ion. It sells for $1 net. 

* * 


“Catholic Laymen” well suggests the 
thought of Edmund Burke: “Is Exam- 
ple nothing? It is everything. Exam- 
ple is the school of mankind and they 
will learn at no other.” The great 
Catholic laymen held up for the edu- 
cation of our youth are: Andreas Hofer, 
“The Man of Tyrol’; Gabriel Garcia 
Moreno, President of Ecuador; Fred- 
eric Ozanam, Founder of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul; Montalembert, 
Peer of France; Frederic Lucas, Foun- 
der of the Tablet; Windthorst, The 
German Liberator; Louis Pasteur, 
Prince of Science; Daniel O’Connell, 
The Man. The price of the book is 
$1. Benziger Brothers, 26 Barclay St., 
New York City. 

* 

The School of Correspond- 
ence has published in two large and 
handsomely bound volumes, its excel- 
lent course in Primary Methods. These 
volumes representing as they do a 


GREGG SHORTHAND 


complete course in primary methods, 
will now be sent to each student im- 
mediately upon enrollment in corre- 
spondence course. 

A primary teacher who has _ these 
books in her library, need never be at 
a loss for proper methods or material. 
She is fortified against any embarrass- 
ment that might otherwise come to her 
if suddenly called upon to takea higher 
or lower grade. It is by far the most 
practical and comprehensive course in 
primary methods ever offered by a cor- 
respondence school. The work is hand- 
somely illustrated throughout—a num- 
ber of plates being lithographed in 
natural colors. The author of Primary 
Methods, Sarah E. Sprague, Ph. D., is 
widely known as the author of 
“Sprague’s Classic Readers.” Her long 
and successful experience as a primary 
teacher, amply qualified her to under- 
take this important work. Full par- 
ticulars in regard to Primary Methods 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Interstate School of Correspondence, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

* * * 


A matter affecting every man, wom- 
an and child is the spelling problem 
and present aims of the reformers, so 
there will be widespread interest in 
Dr. Benjamin E. Smith’s presentment 
in the June Century of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board's aims and pro- 
posed methods of securing results. It 
is Dr. Smith’s contention that the re- 
form urged by the Simplified Spelling 
Board is practicable and hopeful in 
that it is simply an acceleration of an 
established and natural historical 
process. 

* * * 
We direct the special attention of 


The First System 


The Last System 


The Only System 


presented by a modern literature. 


The Best System 


emboding ALL of the following natural principles, (1) the 
uniform slant of long hand, (2) freedom from shading, ‘3) 
written on one line, without position writing, (4) vowels 
written in their natural order as they occur in the word 
without lifting the pen, (5) obtuse angles almost eutirely 
abolished, and easy curves predominating, (6) written 
without large hooks or hooks turned backward. 


the remarkable records made by its writers. 


which can present an array of leading teachers and writers 
of all other systems who have changed to it—the only 
system making rapid advancement the world over and re- 


for all kinds of stenographic work especially for difficult 
and technical reporting because it combines the greatest 
speed possibilit‘es withremarkablelegibility Our booklet, 
“The Speed-Giving Qualities of Gregg Shorthard,’’ demon- 
strates this—a copy will be sent you on request. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


to be overlooked by progressive teachers and scbool pro- 
prietors desirous of keeping pace with modernideas The 
demand for instruction in it is widespread on account of 


our readers to the announcement of 
the new Catholic Encyclopedia, ap- 
pearing on another page of this num- 
ber of The Journal. This great work 
has the highest ecclesiastical endorse- 
ment, and it particularly directs itself 
to the interests and needs of our Cath- 
olic school works. Charles G. Heber- 
mann, . of New York, the re- 
nowned Catholic scholar, is the editor- 
in-chief of the Encyclopedia. He is 
ably assisted by Rev. Edward Paee, 
D. D., Conde B. Palten. L. L. D., Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., Rev. John J. 
Wynne, S. J., and several score of com- 
petent writers and authorities on spec- 
ial subjects. Volume one is now in 
press. The work when complete will 
have fifteen volumes of 12,000 pages, 
15,000,000 words and 2,000 illustrations. 
The following departments will be 
represented: Art, Philosophy, Science, 
Apologetics, Biography, Church His- 
tory, Education, Liturgy, Archaeology, 
The Saints, Civil History, Literature, 
Pathology, Scripture, Theology, Canon 
Law, Architecture, Sculpture, Ethics, 
Papacy, Religions, Missions, Clergy, 
Religious Qrders, Laity, Statistics, 
Catechetics, Hierarchy, Sociology, Bib- 
liography, Music, Painting. 

The management offers to send free 
a handsomely bound specimen-book of 
the Encyclopedia to all prospective 
purchasers, who fill out and send in 
the coupon in the advertisement else- 
where in this issue. 

* * * 


“The Making of the American Na- 
tion” is a notable addition to the gram- 
mar grade histories of the United 
States. It represents all of the vital 
and critical, civic and political, indus- 
trial, conimercial and financial activ- 


For Kinderoarten Material 


STANDARD WATER COLORS 
BUSY WORK 


And a thousand and one Devices for the aid 
of Primary Teachers. 
illustrated catalogue. 


Send tor our 80-page 


We publish KINDERGARTEN REVIEW at 
$1.00 a year. Send for premium and club- 
bing particulars. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE NEW COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


We offer, as follows, a new series of Miss Maup E_ma KINGSLEY’s exceedingly 
popular and helpful 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


(Ready Sept. Ist.) 
Lorna Doone. 
Lay of Ancient Rome. 


(Ready in July.) I 

- Sesame and Lilies. 


5 

42. The Deserted Village. ; 

3. ale of Two Cities. 5 The Sketch Book. 
5 


. Pilgrim’s Progress. 


45. Weneape and The Prisoner of 


hillon. and The English 
. Sohra a roach. 
59. Webster's First Bunker Hill 
48. Poe’s Poems. . Oration and Washington’s 
49. Franklin’s Autobiography. Farewell Address. 
50. Twelfth Night. 60. Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 
51. King Hen 61. Faerie Queene. Book 


- Heroes and Here Wership. 
63 Essays of Elia. 


15c each, postpaid. Send for list of outlines 1-41. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 
That every Teacher 


ITISA PITY 


“ELLSWORTH’S ILLUSTRATED LECTURES AND LESSONS ON 
== _1Y—PENMANSHIP” 


(280 pp. 200 outs, mailed free, for $1.50) 


It is worth more than all the “‘Systems" every published, put together and tests 
them all, no matter what “method” you use. Think of forty years special study, 
practice and research in this essential study! 4 

Yon must try to obtain it atonce or fall behind the wiser class who do. Either 
send for a booklet (free) or THE BOOK $1.50. 


THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY, Publishers 
127 Duane St., NEW YORK. 


YOUR INTEREST Considered Carefully for 


Fall Adoption 2% .% 


COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


COMPRISING 
DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 
Fourth Edition 


ry V. 
52. The Rape of the Lock. 


i By a Seminary Professor 
Authorized English Verson 
12mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 


Prepared especially for Classes in High Schools, Academies, Colleges and 
Sunday School Teachers. Send for Prospectus, or sample copy will be 
sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, 
1229 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DIPLOMAS 


CERTIFICATES, TESTIMONIALS, 
ROLL OF HONOR 


Best Quality at Moderate Cost 
1 or 1000 


SEAL PRESS, like illustration with 
100 seal wafers, - - - 5.00 
or will furnish wafers embossed fro 
our seal at 25c per dozen. 


Tell us just what you require in the 
Diploma Line—Samples free. 


AMES & ROLLINSON CO. 


203 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY. 


ities of the opening years of the twen- 
tieth century as the legitimate and in- 
evitable fruiting of long-time histori- 
cal movements. 

A text-book adapted to the needs of 
to-day requires a discussion of certain 
principles that have come to be a part 
of modern life. The influence of cli- 
mate and topography as dominating 
factors in shaping the destiny of man- 
kind is no longer a question having 
two sides. Nowhere are these funda- 
mental principles of history better il- 
lustrated than in the industrial de- 
velopment of the American nation. 

“The Making of the American Na- 
tion” is published by Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 85 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


“The Quincy Word List,” by Frank 
E. Parlin, A. M., is a sensible spelling 
book that teaches spelling, and fur- 
nishes valuable elementary word 
study. The list contains over seven 
thousand of the commonest: words of 
our language, graded and arranged 
according to a definite plan—a large 
percentage of the words being key 
words, or words which present the dif- 
ficulties of a whole group of words. 
Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., 85 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

* * 

We have examined the first books of 
the new graded series of Catholic Sup- 
plementary Reading, now being pub- 
lished by Ainsworth & Co. of Chicago, 
and feel confident in bespeaking for 
them the quick appreciation of all 
progressive teachers. The complete 
list and contents of the series, which 
is made up of two to four ten cent 
books for each grade, will be found 
on another page, under the heading 
“Forthcoming Numbers of the Lake- 
side Classics.” 

The material of these books has 
been admirably selected and edited 
by very competent Catholic teachers. 
The selections are drawn from Cath- 
olic sources and are pregnant with 
those supernatural motives that faith 
inspires,—motives discovering the joy 
in righteOusness and unselfish aims. 
A brief and simple form has been 
adopted that the wants of Catholic 
preparatory schools may be supplied. 

Messrs. Ainsworth & Co. were moved 
to the publication of this excellent, 
low-priced series of supplementary 
reading, by the repeated inquiries and 
requests of Catholic teachers for some- 
thing of this kind. As every well- 
read teacher knows, there is a vast 
amount of excellent Catholic literature, 
historical, geographical and catecheti- 
cal material that might be correlated 
with reading in our schools. The pres- 
ent series utilizes this material to best 
advantage, and we have no hesitancy 
in recommending the books as worthy 
of the examination of all teachers of 
grades from the third to the eighth in- 
clusive. Complete information free on 
application to Ainsworth & Co., 378 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
the science teaching of our schools 
be made effective by the use of well- 
selected apparatus. The physical lab- 
oratories of some schools are filled up 
with odds and ends of apparatus that 
are of absolutely no use in demon- 
strating the more important principles 
of physics. If your school can afford 
but a few good pieces of apparatus, 
write to one or two reliable laboratory 
supply companies for a list of what 
they consider the most essential equip- 
ment and make your selection accord- 
ingly. The C. H. Stoelting Co., 33 
West Randolph St., Chicago, is offer- 
ing a new optical disk, which is of 
great value in teaching the important 
theory of lenses, prisms and mirrors 
and their effect on light. A free circu- 
lar containing a number of experi- 
ments, etc., will be sent on application 
to C. H. Stoelting Co., 33 West Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago. | 


When ordering ink for the _ next 
school year write to the Diamond Ink 
Co., Milwaukee. This company caters 
especially to school trade, and manu- 
facturers in ink that best meets the 
needs of the schools. It is the best 
ink you can buy for the money. It 
will not gum in the wells, nor corrode 
pens, writes a clear, permanent copy— 
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and sells at a moderate price. For 
sale in barrels, casks and gallon bot- 
tles. Address Diamond Ink Co., Mil- 
waukee., 


* + 

The Catholic Music Publishing Co., 
167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., pub- 
lishes a line of approved Catholic 
church and school music, which will 
interest our readers. Drop them a pos- 
ta. for catalogue and particulars as 
to their new music, charts. 


The plans for the approaching 
Summer Session of the Universitv 
of Wisconsin are now complete, and it 
is confidently expected that Wiscon- 
sin will have the best session in its 


Ruskin, ‘insane.’ At the same time it 
is certain that Sienna has reaped more 
glory and more blessing from the pure 
and ‘holy life of that simple maiden, 
than from all its wars,’ victories, poets 
and painters. None of our headshak- 
ings can change, as has been well said, 
‘the grandeur of her self-sacrifice, the 
breadth and depth of her sympathy 
with all humanity, or the great work 
she accomplished in an evil age” . . 
When on April 29, 1380, having laid 
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down her life, a willing sacrifice, even 
as He gave His, she was scarcely thir- 
ty-three years of age. Not a mere sen- 
timentalist. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to read her letters, written often 
to the most powerful men of her day 
—Popes, emperors, commanders of 
hosts—will recognize her mental 
strength no less than the purity of her 
spiritual glow. One of the best, brav- 
est, meekest, most effective women who 
have ever lived.” 


history. While graduate instruction 
has a prominent place, the list of 
courses of special interest to teach- 
ers in secondary schools is most note- 
worthy. These teachers’ courses are 
given in nearly every subject, includ- 
ing. among others, education, history, 
literature, the sciences, and the for- 
eign languages. 

In his article, “Catholic Educational 
Progress,” appearing elsewhere in this 
number of The Journal, Rev. Dr. 
Shields refers to the commendable 
practice of members of religious or- 
ders availing themselves of the special 
advantages of the Summer courses of 
our leading universities. In past years 
the Wisconsin University has drawn a 
number of religious teachers to its 
Summer session. All have been pleased 
with the excellence of the courses. 
Religious teachers coming from a dis- 
tance will find it possible to secure 
suitable accommodations at very mod- 
erate prices. Full particulars and 
booklet may be obtained by prospec- 
tive students by addressing the “Regis- 
trar of the University of Wisconsin,” 
Madison, Wis. 


* 


The publishers of The Journal desire 
to secure a few back numbers of the 
following issue: May 1901, Oct. 1902, 
Jan., Feb., March and Sept. 1908. 

Subscribers willing to sell any of 
these copies at the rate of 10 cents, cash 
or in subscription credit, will please 
notify us by postal, stating which 
numbers they have. 


PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC 
SAINTS. 


For some years past, says The Boston 
Pilot, there has been a great and stead- 
tastly growing devotion outside the 
Church to St. Francis of Assisium. 
St. Teresa also has a considerable non- 
Catholie following. The Episcopalians 
find much to admire in St. Patrick; 
and at least once a year Presbyterians 
and Methodists are wont to lay vio- 
lent possessive hands on this saint, who 
made a nation of high-spirited, patri- 
otic and adventurous people fervent 
Catholics, the stanchest supporters of 
Rome. 


Latterly, we note a disposition on the 
part of non-Catholics to extol St. Cath- 
erine of Sienna “S. F.,” a regular cor- 
respondent of our esteemed contem- 
porary, The Christian Register, writes 
in a recent issue of that journal from 
Sienna, paying hearty tribute to the 
saint who is the glory of the pictur- 
esque old Italian town. We quote: 

“Of all canonized women, St. Cath- 
erine of Sienna is beyond doubt the 
noblest and best. We modern Protes- 
tants shake our heads over her, call 
her abnormal, hysterical, cataleptic, 
the dupe of artful confessors, or, with 


J.. CARD. GIBBONS, 


Most Rev. P. J. RYAN, Arch- 
Baltimore 


bishop of Philadelphia, Pa. 

“I wish the great project a 
success, as it calculates to meet a 
pressing want.” 


THE APOSTOLIC DELE- 
GATE, Washington, D. C. 
‘“The need of such a work ‘* The object which you have in 

has long been recognized.”’ view, of presenting to Catholic 

oo and non-Catholic readers in a con- 

cise form, authentic statements and accurate information about ail 

important subjects connected with the organization, teaching, and development cf the Catholic Church 
1s most praiseworthy and deserving of our commendation. 


‘This cut one-tenth actual size of books 


EDITORS THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Charles G.Henbermann,  7y volumes, ¥% mor., 12,000 pages, 15,000,000 
Editor-in-Chief 


vas, 2,000 illustrations and maps 
Edward A. Pace, D. D. 
Conde B. Pallen, LL.D. 


Managing Editor Most Rev. JNO. M. FARLEY, Archbishop of New York 
Thomas J. Shahan, D.D. “ Your arrangements for publishing the Catholic Encyclopedia ful- 
John J. Wynne, S. J. fil a desire I have cherished over twenty years. The work is planned 

contributors thoroughly representative of the best scholarship in every 
DEPARTMENTS part of ps world, the Encyclopedia will be eminently Catholic in 
scope and spirit. 
Art It augurs well for the interest of religion in 
Philosophy countries that we are to have a work which will be an end to muc 
Science useless and oftentimes painful controversy and a source of valuable 
1 . information for all serious readers, non-Catholic as well as Catholic. 
Apologetics “You are fortunate in having a business organization in which 
Biography the public can have entire confidence. You may rely upon me always 
Church History for whatever assistance I can give in this enterprise. e 
: “Whilst wishing you and the editors associated with you God- 
Education speed in the work, I think I can predict that you will meet with so 
Liturgy much encouragement and codperation on every side that your success 
Archeology is already assured.” 


The Saints 


Civil History A CATHOLIC Encyclopedia in English is an imperative 


Literature need of our time. In the past century the church 
Patrology has grown both extensively and intensively among 
Scripture English-speaking peoples. Their interests demand that they 
Theology should have the means of informing themselves about this 
Canon Law vast institution, which has been a decisive factor in shaping 
Architecture the progress of the world among civilized nations. 
Sculpture 
Abp. BEGIN, Que- 
Send this Coupon to 
Papac “You are assured 
Pode ea of the codperation of Robert Appleton Company, Publishers 
Bog men eminent for their 1 Union Square, New York City 
Missions learning and perfect 
Cl * this is th and obtain, without cost, illustrated specimen-book 
ergy orthodoxy ; this is the he S. Ad 
Religious Orders first essential in pro- and full information about the Specia’ vance 
Lai ducingawork treating Price prior to the publication of Vol. I (now in 
St wre the Re- press). 
atistics igion and Christian 
Catechetics . Apologetics, a work | Name 
: where all can find a 
Hierarchy clear and exact state- Occ 
Sociology ment of the doctrines, : 
Bibli practices, organiza- 
tion, and history of Street 
the Roman Catholic 
Painting Church.” City and State 


AMonp 
DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK 


A clear Black Ink that does not gum 
or corrode the pen. Price in bulk. 


20 “se .65 
50 “ Barrels 60 


Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 
Ask your dealer for it, he will deliver to you. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
The Standard Pens of the World. 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1893. 


Selected Numbers: 


The royal marriage of King Alphonso of 
Spain, and Victoria Eugenie of Battenberg, 
took place at Madrid on May 31. The cere- 
monies were marked by the throwing of a 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332, 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 
Bor Vertical ‘Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047. 


aSK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. 


an anarchist. 


and spectators were killed. 


dynamite bomb at the royal carriage, by 
The King and Queen es- 
caped uninjured, but twenty-two guards 


The new Queen, affectionately nicknamed 
“Ena,”’ is the daughter of Princess Beat- 
rice, Queen Victoria’s youngest child, and 
she is therefore a niece of King Edward. 

She has changed her religion to fully 
qualify herself for the new dignity, and the 
Pope has sent her the Golden Rose. 

* * 


Perhaps the children are becoming tired of school work towards the 
end of the year. Bring new, fresh work into the schoolroom. 


USE THE 


Perry Pictures 


For Picture Study, and in teaching 
Language. Geography, History, etc. 


ffor 25 or more. Size 5%x8. 
ONE CENT EACH) assorted as desired. 120 for $1.00. 


Bird Pictures in{Size 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. 

Natural Colors \A cent and three-quarters in lots of 100 or more. 

{Size 22x28 75cts. 
leach. 8tor $5.00. 
Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue, or two-cent stamp for IJlustrated 


Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a bird 
picture in three colors. 


THE PERRY PICTURE CO., Box 436, Malden, Mass. 


Large Pictures for Schoolroom and Home Decoration 


MADONNA FERRUZZI 
(The one-cent pictures are 4 to 6 times this size) 


be he THE NEW QUEEN OF SPAIN 
© GILLOTTSF 


Saints’ Names.—Writing in The 
Austral Light for April, Bascil Francis 
gives some very interesting information 
concerning Christian names. Of names 
commonly supposed to be surely heath- 
en and historical, he presents a list of 
some two dozen that are also saints’ 
names. St. Achilles and St. Apollo, for 
instance, were martyrs, as were also St. 
Bacchus and St. Eros (Cupid); there 
were two Sts. Flora, virgin-martyrs; 
and there were even saints called Plato, 
Socrates, Telemachus, Ovid, Virgil, and 
Leander. Thelma, Sybil, and Myrtle 
are said to be merely feminine or vari- 
ant forms of Thelmo, Sybillina and 
Myrtea. As a matter of historical 
fact, it appears that many of the can- 
onized saints bore names that originally 
belonged to heathen history, or to ani- 
mals, birds, plants, and flowers. Even 
Napoleon, concerning which name some 
one said the other day that it had never 
been borne by a saint, is only another 
spelling of Neapolus, an Alexandrian 
martyr, whose festival occurs on Aug. 
15. 


A New Saint. —The beatification of 
Julia Billiart, founder of the Order 
of Sisters of Notre Dame, who is re- 
puted to have performed miraculous 
cures and who nursed the wounded on 
the battlefield of Waterloo, was pub- 
licly read May 13 in St. Peter’s church, 
Rome. 

At 5 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Pope, surrounded by cardinals and cler- 
gy and the members of his court, de- 
scended into the basilica to venerate 
her relics. The Pope’s family assisted 
in the ceremony, occupying a special 
tribune. 

The church was crowded. It was 
gorgeously decorated with damask and 
paintings representing the saint’s mir- 
acles. Six thousand electric lamps 
were used in the illuminations. 


Wireless Underground. — Frederick 
Muckley, who has been closely con- 
nected with the development of the un- 
derground wireless telegraphy system, 
as invented by Father Joseph Murgas, 
of Wilkesbarre, Pa., announces that 
its success has been assured by the sat- 
isfactory experiments of the last few 
days. 

These have been conducted between 
Wilkesbarre and Scranton, a distance 
of eighteen miles. Holes 200 feet deep 
and 6 inches in diameter were bored in 
Wilkesbarre and in Scranton, and wires 
at the bottom of these sent and received 
messages. Father Murgas desires no 
particulars known yet, as there are 
still some more of the features of the 
invention to be perfected, but Mr. 
Muckley says that messages have been 
sent and received in a most satisfac- 
tory manner. Experiments have been 


under way for six months, and several 
difficulties which were unexpectedly en- 
countered have been overcome. 
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WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW BOOK IN THE BERCY SERIES. 
SIMPLE CRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 


tionnaire et Basée sur la Rélorme de la Syntaxe. 
First, itisin French; difficult words and sentences are translated into English and 


851-853 Sixth Avenue, cor, 48th Street, NEW YORK 
No Branch Stores 


Publish the BERCY, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and uther weil- 
known methods. OUR PUBLICATIONS 

are up-to-date and used in many ot the best schools and colleges. 
The general stock of imported books is large, not only our own 
publications, but those of a//] publishersat hme and abroad. Our 
ROMANS CHOISIS, CONTES CHOISIS, and other series, low- 
priced, contain master-pieces of French, Spanish and Italian 
authors. Many have notesin English. A complete catalogue of 
all publications, also of imported hooks sent when requested. 


Accompagnée d’un Ques- 
Cloth, 220 pages. $1.00. 


placed in parentheses. Second, rules and exceptions are based upon the ‘Reform of the 


Syntax.”’ Third, English exercises to be translated into French are invaluable. 


Fourth, 


the “Questionnaire” of great assistance to teachers and vupils, can be used fur conversa- 
tion, as questions and answers are in simple form; pedagogy avoided. Fifth, the chapter 
on distinction between masculine and feminine nouns will be much appreciated. 


Convents and Academies 
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Important Notice! 


If you will buy your Structural Slate direct from manu- 


facturers you will save fully 157. 


For lowest prices on Blackboards, Steps, Platforms, 


Sinks, Urinals, etc., write direct to 


PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


Drake Bidg., EASTON, PA. 


Parochial Schools 


will find their every need for the best commercial text 
books on our list. Hundreds of schools are using them 
with satisfaction. Among the titles most popular with 
religious schools are: Office Methods, Part I, Modern 
Commercial Arithmetic, Modern Business Speller, 
Lyons’ Commercial Law, Complete Touch Typewriting 
Instructor, Le-sons in Munson Phono: raphy and 
Dictation Studies. These we are told are admirably 
adapted to the needs of religious schools. Those who 
do not use them are urged to do so. 


CHICAGO 
24 Adams St. 


will find on our list one book adapted to the grades, 
this is Mayne’s Sight Speller, but this is a work of un- 
usual merit. It was a parochial school that gave us our 
first adoption of it and it is now widely used by 
these schools. 

We desire the correspondence of every religious 
school in the country in reference to their school books 
for next year. We claim to be familiar with the needs 


of these schools having studied them for years, and we 
count the members of the various orders among our 
hest friends. Inquiries receive our personal attention. 


ADDRESS 


POWERS & LYONS 


NEW YORK 
1133 Broadway 
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Result Was Marvelous. 


§91 Chicago Ave., Chicago, Jan, 1904. 

My daughter had the first attack of fits a- 
bout 2 years ago and than one about every six 
weeks for some time, until they repeated every 
Sor 6 days. She was treated by 3 physicians 
without any result, then I gave her Paster Koe- 
nig’s Nerve Tonic and the effect was marvelous. 
She had only one more atiack after she took it 
in 4 months. 

Mrs. Fr. of Gang, Malvern, O., writes, in Jan- 
wary, 1903., about her son, who had the first epi- 


leptic attack in February. 1902. After he was 
treated by our physician our pastor recommend- 
ed Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic, and since he 
takes it had no more attack since last October, 
and seems to be so mouch better in every ways. 
FREE A Valuable Book on Ner- 
vous Diseases anda Sample 
bottle to any address, Poor pa- 
tients also get the medicine free. 
Prepared by the Rev. Fatser Koenia, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 
KOENIG NED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
100 Lake Street. 
Sold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle, 6 for $5, 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $v. 
For Sale by “‘The A. Spiegel 
Company,” Grand Ave., and 
West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Read the whole 
list carefully. 


STENCIL 


Blackboard Stencils on stronglinen paper. 

Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Hol- 
ly, Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, 
Swallows, Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Tur- 
keys, Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, 
Roses, Easter Lilies, Chicks, each 5 cts. 

Colored Chalk Crayons—Yery best, doz. l4c. 

Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted, each 5cts. Largefancy alphabet for 
20 cts. 

Washington on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, 
each 10 cts. Special patriotic design, 15 cts. 

Santa—Driving eight deer, 10 cts; Going 
Down Chimney, 10 cts.; Filling Stockings, 
10 cts. Children hanging stockings 10 cts. 

Busy Work Stencils—4x5 inches — set of 50 
for 25 cts. Another set, 5x8 inches—50 for 
35 cts. 

Birds—Native, natural size, 15 for 15 cts, 

Blue Stamping Powder—\% pound for 10 cts. 

Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each 
10cts. Also program 10 cts. 

Animals, Birds, Fowls, namethem,each dicts, 

Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Es- 
kimo, Mayflower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, 
Locomotive, Steam Ship, each 5 cts. 

Maps —- U. S. and continents. 8x11, each 
3 cts.; 17x22, 5 cts.; 34x44, 20 cts.; 4x6ft., 40 cts. 

Sent prepaid by J A. Latta, Cedar Falls, la. 
Order some and ask for fulllist. No stamps. 


Arrangements are now in progress 
for the fifteenth session of the Summer 
school at Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake 
Champlain. The work of preparation 
assigned to the Board of Studies is 
nearing completion, and the report 
from the chairman, Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Millan, C.S.P., contains the following 
announcements relating to the schedule 
of lectures from July 2 to September 7, 
a period of ten weeks: 

First Week, July 2-6.—Lectures by 
Rev. John Talbot-Smith, LL.D., 
president of the Catholic Summer 
school. Subjects: Literary Enemies 
and Hendrik Ibsen. A series of origi- 
nal monologues in humorous vein recit- 
ed by the author, Miss Marie Cote. 

Second Week, July 9-13.—Five lec- 
tures by Lorenzo Ullo, LL.D., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. City. Subject: Cesare Can- 
tu and the Making of Italian Contem- 
porary History. 


Monday evening, July 9.—Subject 
for discussion: The Claims of Com- 
modore Barry, “Father of the Ameri- 
ean Navy,” by John G. Coyle, M.D., 
New York City. 

Tuesday evening, July 10.—Grand 
Rally of the Knights of Columbus. 
Addresses by Very Rev. Joseph H. Con- 
roy, V.-G., Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Rev. 
Daniel J. O’Sullivan, St. Albans, Ver- 
mont. 

Thursday evening, July 12: Friday 
evening, July 13.-—Two lectures on the 
Catholics Orders of Knighthood, by 
Rev. M. G. Flannery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
City. 

Third Week, July 16-20.—Lectures 
by James J. Waish, M.D., Ph. D. LL. 
D., as follows: I, Intimations of In- 
telligence in Inorganic World; II. 
Intimations of Instinct in Plants; IL]. 
Instincts in Insects; IV. Animal In- 
stinets; V. Instinct and Intelligence in 
Man. 

Evening recitals by Miss Catherine 
Collins of the Ralston University, 
Washington, D. C. Two lectures by 
the Hon. Thomas C. O’Sullivan, New 
York City, on Governor Dongan and 
Colonial Times in New York. 

Fourth Week, July 23-27.—Studies 
in Irish History, by Mr. Charles John- 
ston. Subjects: I. The Making of the 
Irish Race; II. St. Patrick and Classi- 
cal Learning; III. The Norman Inva- 
sion; IV. Wars Between Ireland and 
England; V. The Renascent Ireland of 
Today. 


Evening lectures by Rev. Robert 
Schwickerath, S.J., Boston, Mass. Sub- 
jects: I. The Catholic Ideal of Educa- 
tion for Women; II. The Teacher’s 
Character as an Educational Factor, 
containing many practical hints on dis- 
cipline, school-management, and moral 
training; ITI. Educational Models from 
the New Testament; Christ and St 
Paul as Teachers; IV. Women as Edu- 
cators in the Early Christian Homes, 
with an account of the influence pious 
women had on the minds of the great 
Fathers—Chrysostom, Basil, the Greg- 
ories, etc. _ 


- - 


Serving a 
Long Term 


‘Taylor Old Style” tin 
is serving what will in 
all probability be a life 
sentence on the roofs of 
many of the Pennsyl- 
vania State penitentiary 
buildings. On the older 
buildings it has been 
giving good service for 
over twenty-five years 
and subsequent roofing 
needs have invariably 
been taken care of with 


‘“‘Taylor Old Style” tin. 


In securing a fitting 
roof for substantial and 
enduring structures no 


better selection could 


have been made. 


The building of the Peters Hardware Com- 
pany of Emporia, Kansas, built in 1870, is 
still wearing its roof of ‘‘Taylor Old Style” 
tin put on at that time. Although this roof 
has been subjected to unusually severe 
treatment, its thirty- 
six years of exposure 
have not affected its 

usefulness. 
No other roofing material 
of any kind can present 
such proof of its dura- 
bility. Our free booklet, 
“A GUIDE TO GOOD 
OOFS,” explains why 
“Taylor Old Style” can, 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 
Established 1810 


Philadelphia 
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No. 1139 OPTICAL DISK 


4 
4 

A device for illustrating before a class the theory of lenses, prisms and mir- > 
rors and their effect on light. : 

We imported the first Optical Disk brought into this country. In proved so : 
popular that we decided to make it in our factory and we are pleased to announce 4 
that we are now in a position to supply it from stock upon receipt of order. 4 

' Very important improvements over the old form will be found in our Disk. q 
The figures indicating the degrees are much larger, enabling the student to read 4 
them from the rear of the lecture room. Then we have overcome the difficulty ¢ 
encountered in attaching the lenses, mirrors and prisms while the Disk is in an q 
upright position, by making it so that it can be placed horizontally. This in- ¢ 
— against dropping the lenses, etc., to the floor or table with damaging re- ’ 
sults. 

With the aid of this instrument, the teacher economizes time, and in addition ‘ 
is enabled to portray the action of the lenses, etc., on light so vividly that the ¢ 
student mind is sure to carry away a lasting impression. ; 

This apparatus is admirably adapted for demonstrating refractive properties ¢ 
of the different kinds of lenses, action and application of the total reflecting and ¢ 

; other prisms, principles of optical instruments, dispersion, critical angle of white ‘ 
: and monochromatic light, reflection of mirrors, caustic curves, etc., etc. 4 
| The above and other experiments are described and illustrated in a circular which we will send free upon application. 
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A FEW INSTITUTIONS USING OUR OPTICAL DISK. 


St. Ambrose College, . . «© «  « Davenport, Ia. 
Sacred Heart College, . - Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
allinckrodt Convent, 
St. Michael’s School, . . 


Peoria, Ill. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


( Dealers in LABORATORY APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
33 West Randolph Street, - - 


STOELTING 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


(e) © 


e We are Northwestern Agents for the 


We can Supply You | Bradley Standard Water Colors | 


with everything in the 
Music Line 


SHEET MUSIC MUSIC BOOKS INSTRUCTORS 
OPERA SCORES 
PIANO COLLECTIONS VOCAL COLLECTIONS 
EDITION PETERS 
' EDITION CHURCH EDITION WOOD 
COLLECTION LITOLFF 


SCHIRMER LIBRARY 


CANTATAS THEORETICAL WORKS 
MUSICAL LITERATURE ~- ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
BAND MUSIC OCTAVO MUSIC 


Send to us for Special Circulars and Prices 
We furnish also RAPHIA, REED and a great variety 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Send us your orders and have them 
filled promptly and correctly 
P. S.— We have information that will be interesting to every 


teacherin the United States. A POSTAL CARD BRINGS © 
tT. MentionCatholic School Journal. 


W.H. Willis & Co. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


248 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of other material for Hand Work 5: 
WE ARE WESTERN AGENTS ALSO FOR THE 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 
258 and 260 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Dealers in KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 

and PRIMARY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


80-page catalogue furnished free on application 
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THE AUGSBURG SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


(Organized in 1902.) 
FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION: 
Of twelve days, from July 9 to July 21, 1906. Opens Monday, July 9, at the 


FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL 
Webster Avenue, adjoining Lincoln Park, Chicago, Illinois. 


Prof. D, R. Augsburg, will have personal direction of the School and of all its Departments. 
FIVE COMPLETE COURSES THE DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY 


1 The Primary Course in Free Hand Drawing Swings ajar, Monday, July 9, for all ambitious teachers 

Drawing to increase their efficiency in present positions. 
4 The Course in Decorative Design The Francis W. Parker School is most conveniently and 
5 The Course in Constructive Design is and provided ample 
begun i 1 b acilities, As its doorway is the great park with its art, its 
zoological garden, its sequestered walks, the great lake 
with its seemingly boundless expanse and its bracing at- 


icago, the great Metropolis with its abounding art, in- 

A DIPLOMA The tuition is $5.00 a week, or $10.00 for the season, 


payable in advance. The above tuition will include all 
courses in drawing, all necessary material, including paper, 
pencils, and water colors. There are no extras, and no re- 
strictions as to the amount of work. ° 


that will certify ability to take charge of a High School, 
College, or City Department of Drawing, will be given 
on the completion of all the Five Courses. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


Direct all inquiries to the Business Manager, 
giving full details of the treatment of each of the Five 


Courses of the Summer School, will be promptly sent MR. E. S. SMITH 
Facilities will also be given for courses in 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
AND SUPPLIES 


Buy your SCHOOL FURNITURE and SUPPLIES direct 
from the MANUFACTURER 


_ Eight large factories, running day and night at this 
season of the year insure prompt delivery of all orders. We 
make all parts of our furniture in our own factories, so are 
not dependent on outside concerns 
for parts which they may or may 
not be able to supply when needed 
most. 

The manufacturers guaran- 
tee is worth something to you. If 
any defects should appear, you are 
in a position to talk directly with 
the party at fault; you know where 
to look for prompt and satisfactory adjust- 
ment of your claim. 

If you buy direct from us, instead of from 
a jobber, you will save his profit, get the 
best goods at lowest prices, and protect 
yourself against inferior products. 


Write us for our free catalogues or for prices 
before you place an order elsewhere. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 


90 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
THE NEW OXFORD DESK. 
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“Let the adornments of home be chaste and holy pictures, and 
still more, sound, interesting and profitable books,”-~IIJ. Plenary. 
Council of Baltimore. 


BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE 
_ The Popular Catholic Family Monthly 


WITH COLORED ART SUPPLEMENT, SUITABLE FOR FRAMING; IN EVERY 
OTHER ISSUE 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 A YEAR 


Wauat Benzic&r’s MaGazine FURNISHES IN A SINGLE YEAR: 

Six Art Pictures in colors, suitable for framing, size 8x12 inches. 

Fifty complete stories, equal to a book selling at $1.25 each. 

Three complete novels, equal to three books selling at $1.25 each, 

800 illustrations, including many full-page reproductions of celebrated paint- 

ings. 

Twenty articles on travel and adventure, equal to a book of 150 pages. 

Twenty articles on our country, historic events, etc., equal to a boos of 150 
pages. 

Twenty articles on painting, music, sculpture, etc., equal to a book of 150 


pages. 
Twelve pages of games and amusements for the young. 
An unsurpassed Woman’s Department, with many helpful suggestions. . 
Current Events: Important mappesenes described with pen and pictures. 
Twelve prize competitions, in which valuable prizes are offered. 


Benziger’s Magazine is recommended by over 70 Archbishops 
‘ and Bishops of the U.S. 


-BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
36-38 Barclay St. 345 Main St. 211-213 Madison St. 


GOOD CATHOLIC 


lic family in the United States, and 


HELP SPREAD 


LITERATURE 


We will mail you tree a copy 
of the“Little Folks’ Annval for 
1906 "if you send us the names 
of five earnest Catholic 
Women. 


We wish to introduce Benzicer’s 
Macazine, the Popular Catholic 
Family Monthly, into every Gatho- 


ask all who wish to spread good lit- 
erature and chastereligious pictures 
tohelp us. This they can do by 
sending us the names and addresses 
of five earnest Catholic women 
who are likely to subscribe if writ- 
ten to.. To every one sending us 


| such a list of names, we will mail 


free a copy of the Little Folks’ An- 
nual for 1906, full of good stories 
and pretty pictures. 


Send Names to 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


36-38 Barclay St., New York. 


BAAS SS 


THE IMPROVED CROWELL 


Get our proposition and 
copy of manual. 

We manufacture and sell 
apparatus of all kinds for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTY 
and BIOLOGY 
Buy direct from the factory 
and save the dealer's 
profit. 

Oar prices on crayons, era- 
sers and general supplies 
are very low. Lets us send 
you our general catalogue. 


Columbia School 
Supply Co..... 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


in all 
with 


Is the best work on civi] government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 


the Constitution of both the State and the United States 
Wright’s book does this. 


Nidland. Publishing Co., 


Sixty Lessons. 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 3 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


public schools in the state. his law is not complied 


by a book on civil government which does not —— Other 


complete list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the 


Send for 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


LABORATORY 
LaponaToRy —|Commercial Publications 
parser» Used Extensively in High Schools 
next 60 days P 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series containssystems - 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeepiag systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four hundred parochial schools. 

The following. books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, bein 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupi 

Goodyear's Sixty Lessons in Business, a simplified system of - 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for . 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring 4 more extended course than the 


easy to teach, 


Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
arv practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


blications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wrivoleuade prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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‘Some Reasons Why Milne’s Arithmetics 
Are Used in More Catholic Schools Than Any Other? 


They offer all that is rational and teachable of modern ideas in arithmetic. 


2. They develop the subject in natural order and by easy steps. The method is 
inductive without being tedious or redundant. 


3. They are based on methods developed by actual practice and not of untried 
theories. 


No attempt is made to teach anything but b apithmetio, pure and simple. 


Abundant and-thorough drill is provided in-oral examples, concrete problems 
and reviews. 


6. They are recommended by the leading teachers because of the large number of 
' carefully selected and well graded problems, both oral and written.. Also 
for the exclusion of all ‘‘fads” found in so many text books of the day. 


7. To teach one thing at a time, and that done well, is the aim of all teachers 
using the Milne arithmetic. * 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, - - - - 30c. 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, * - - 65c. 


Samples will be sent to all schools where a change is in contemplation. 


A Natural Consequence. 


We have never published a series of language and gram- | 


mar. which has at once become so popular as STEPS IN 
ENGLISH. The reason is é¢asy to understand ; there is no 
series which so clearly emphasizes the creative in English, 
which, after all, is the desideratum and the only logical result 
worth striving for in the teaching of language and grammar. 

The ability of the school graduate to speak and write Eng- 
} lish is the test. When he has closed ‘his ‘text-book and be- 
gins the serious. work of life after school days are over, then 
it is proved whether or not his preparation hag been good 
or ill. Such aseries as STEPS IN ENGLISH was bound 
tocome. Teachers have been looking for it. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO. ‘521 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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